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THE WEEK. 


Tue elaborate ‘‘ Blue Book” on the insurrection of 
last autumn which the Macedonian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee has just published in French is in itself a striking 
proof of the ability and completeness of this unique 
organisation. Few Governments have ever issued an 
official publication so weighty, so telling, and on the 
whole so trustworthy. But, indeed, the Macedonian 
‘‘Internal Organisation” is a government within an 
anarchy, and in point of organisation and capacity is 
incomparably more deserving of the name of govern- 
ment than the Turkish chaos. This folio of nearly 
300 pages forms a continuous and connected narrative 
of the whole activity of the committee from its founda- 
tion in 1893 down to the present year. It contains 
essays on the economic tyranny from which the 
peasants suffer and on Turkish governmental 
methods, with a defence of the methods which 
circumstances have forced upon the rebels, and a full 
history of the general rising. Its tone is remarkably 
temperate, and the pages of detailed facts and 
figures carry conviction. We have found only one 
departure from the truth (in the account of the capture 
of Kruchevo), and the figures of the houses burned and 
peasants massacred, when compared with the notes 
which a member of the English relief organisation 
made in the villages themselves, rather understate than 
exaggerate the facts. a5 

Tue facts are that in three months nearly 4,000 
non-combatant peasants were massacred in Macedonia 
and Adrianople, 198 Christian villages destroyed, 70,000 
persons rendered homeless, 30,000 refugees driven into 
Bulgaria, 1,500 persons imprisoned, and it is said that 
about 3,000 women were dishonoured and 176 carried off 
by the Turks. All these figures save the last two items 
have been verified by European witnesses. Our own 
Blue Book spoke of the ‘‘reforms”’ with a certain 
despair. This document merely adds a touch of con- 
tempt and indignation. No impartial reader could 
fail to endorse the two main propositions of this 
memorandum: (1) No reform has a meaning which 
does not contain asits guarantee a provision for direct 
European control, which will substitute the executive 
authority of Europeans for the Sultan’s administration. 
(2) No European intervention will be effective which 
does not rest upon armed action, for short of this 
nothing can break the Turkish tradition of racial or 
religious ascendency. The Memorandum closes on a 
defiant note. Europe has done nothing to deserve the 
confidence of the Macedonians, and their sole resource 
is to continue their rebellious activity in such measure 
and by such means as circumstances dictate. 


Ir is impossible without further information to 
come to any conclusion about the manner in which a 
torpedo-boat is said to have been transferred from a 
British firm of builders to the Russian Government. 
The story as at present told is a curious one. Early in 
the autumn Messrs. Yarrow received an offer, professing 
to come from a rich American, for the purchase of one 
of their fastest turbine torpedo-boats, to be converted 
by the buyer into a yacht. This offer was not so 
suspicious as it might appear, since such a conversion 
has been made before. Messrs. Yarrow agreed, and the 





boat was more or less fitted up as a yacht. The pur- 
chaser took possession of it and proceeded to navigate 
it down the river with the help of a crew from 
Messrs. Yarrow. Messrs. Yarrow had communicated 
the fact of the purchase to the Admiralty, and in due 
course instructions were sent by the Government to 
Messrs. Yarrow to stop the vessel, but too late; anda 
Custom House boat which attempted to detain it at 
Gravesend was simply ignored. The torpedo-boat 
steamed out to sea at full speed. It is said that in 
passing through the Kiel Canal she was fired at by a 
guardship, but again trusted to her speed and reached 
Libau in safety, where she was handed over to the 
Russian Government, the crew being sent home in a 
sailing vessel. It has been suggested apparently that 
the Russian Government contrived the whole affair as 
a proof that the Japanese might easily have attacked 
their fleet with torpedo-boats from England, but this 
seems improbable. The incident calls for further 
explanation. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know 
that all preliminary difficulties about the composition 
and powers of the Court of Inquiry into the North Sea 
incident have apparently been amicably overcome. 


LorD SELBORNE’s singularly indiscreet remarks 
about the menace of a Russian invasion of India lend 
point to the hints which the Zimes has thought fit to 
make on the occasion of Lord Curzon’s departure re- 
garding the immediate intentions of the India Govern- 
ment. It is always when we ourselves are meditating 
some aggressive move that the cry of a Russian danger 
is raised, It was started when we designed to send an 
expedition to Thibet. It is started again on 
the eve of some adventurous meddling in Afghan- 
istan and Persia. It is not quite clear what 
our purpose in Afghanistan is. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Ameer has ‘‘invited’’ us to send an 
envoy, and an official so important as Mr. Louis Dane, 
the Foreign Secretary of the Viceroy, is going to open 
negotiations. To speak of an ‘‘ invitation” is doubt- 
less a diplomatic fiction. The attempt to force an 
envoy upon Afghanistan during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytton showed how intensely suspicious the Afghans 
always are of such a move. Even our permanent Resi- 
dent, a native Mohammedan officer, is a prisoner in his 
agency, whom no Afghan dare visit. If Mr. Louis 
Dane is going, it must be because Lord Curzon intends 
to force some new policy upon the Ameer, or to gain 
him as an ally in some move against Persia. Towards 
Persia the symptoms are even more menacing. A 
‘*commercial mission” with a large cavalry escort is 
about to penetrate into South-Eastern Persia, a region 
of deserts with which no sane merchant would ever 
aspire to trade. It is to follow the route which has 
already been surveyed for a strategic railway—it is even 
said that the rails are waiting in readiness to be laid. 


Att this looks as if it were intended as a direct threat 
to Russia. As the 7imes puts it with somewhat brutal 
frankness, ‘‘ Russia knows very well how inseparably 
commerce and politics are intermixed in the East.” 
Other familiar signs of a forward move are not want- 
ing. Thus we are assured that one of our Consuls in 
Persia has been attacked while out riding. The usual 
missionary will doubtless be imprisoned in due course, 
and someone will make the opportune discovery that 
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the Shah has taken to drinking, or perhaps that he beats 
his wives. Lord Curzon’s guiding thought is hostility to 
Russia, and, just as he seized the occasion of the Japanese 
war to impose a British Protectorate over Thibet, so 
he will doubtless go on to consolidate our influence at 
Russia’s expense in Persia. There is this difference, 
however, that Persia has a sea coast. Russia can 
afford to lose any hold she may ever have sought to 
gain in Thibet, but especially if she is destined to be 
deprived of Port Arthur her hopes of finding a warm 
port on the Persian gulf become increasingly important. 
She is hardly likely to submit in this case without an 
effort. It is characteristic that this new policy, what- 
ever it may be, should be inaugurated while Parliament 
is not in session. But an adventure, which promises 
so much risk and such large possibilities of complica- 
tion, ought not to pass without protest and inquiry 
from Liberals. 


Lorp MILNER made several prophecies and Mr. 
Lyttelton made several promises about Chinese labour. 
Lord Milner said the white men took kindly to the 
Chinese when they arrived. Alas, this first friendliness 
seems to be disappearing. A Central News telegram 
announces that ‘‘ in view of the growing lawlessness of 
the Chinese miners the white employees are arming 
themselves with rifles and revolvers.” Of the growing 
lawlessness we are not allowed to hear much, but at 
any rate we know, as the Chronicle points out, that 
fifty Chinamen were sentenced for rioting last month 
and six for refusing to work. Of the fifty, four received 
six months’ hard labour and twenty-four lashes. Still 
worse things are happening. Three Chinese overseers 
had been found murdered in their bunks. The cause 
is said to be ‘religious differences.” Where is Mr. 
Darragh ? The overseers, it is to be noticed, were 
Chinese, so that another promise of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
has been broken. Mr. Lyttelton, it is _ true, 
points triumphantly to one redeemed promise. 
He says the result of Chinese immigration 
has been to add 1,700 white men to the 
working population of the mines. This figure is 
absolutely worthless until it is analysed. As Mr. 
Outhwaite pointed out in an excellent letter published 
in the Dazly News of Monday, some part of this labour 
is used for preparing the Chinese compounds. Mr. 
Outhwaite calls attention to a report published in the 
South African Miner of October 1 : 


‘** The Glen Deep Mine at Germiston at the present day 
is in two or three ways one of the most interesting propo- 
sitions on the Witwatersrand. In the first place, it is a 
miue worked almost entirely by Chinamen, and the results 
obtained by these yellow labourers in a typical Witwaters- 
rand deep level are pertinent in the extreme. Only 
about 100 Kaffirs are at present employed on the mine, and 
practically the whole property is run by the Asiatics, 
Underground, in stopes, drives, and with trams ; at surface, 


in office, engine-room, and cyanide works, the Oriental 
shows endless versatility and adaptability. On 
machine drills the coolies are also shaping well.” 
How many white men will there be when this ‘‘ endless 
versatility and adaptability” have been fully deve- 
loped? Another important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this question was made on Tuesday by Mr. 
Noyes in an article in the Daz/y Chronicle, in which the 
writer—one of the commissioners originally sent out 
to China by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines—gave 
some striking facts about the condition of recruiting 
for the mines. 


THE precarious position of the French Ministry has 
received tresh illustration this week in the Chamber. 
On Wednesday M. Doumer, the President of the 
Budget Committee, proposed the abolition of the 
credits for part of the secret service funds, stigma- 
tising them as a “budget of corruption” employed 
by the Min’stry to secure support. M. Combes first 
strenucusly opposed the reduction and then accepted it. 


The question of ‘‘informing” by Freemasons has 
been no less troublesome, a deputation of the 
latter having waited on M. Combes and M. Valle, 
the Minister of Justice, to protest against the 
removal of functionaries for informing practices. M. 
Combes succeeded, however, in securing by a majority 
of 29 votes the postponement of M. Benoist’s interpel- 
lation demanding the punishment of the officials im- 
plicated. He declared that he did not mean ‘‘ to lose 
in a week five years’ labour of Republican propa- 
ganda.” He has since followed this up with a circular 
to the Prefects, in which he does not hesitate to im- 
press upon them with considerable vigour the duty of 
acquainting the Government with the character of all 
members of the Civil Service. The accession of M. 
Berteaux to the Ministry of War appears to have 
strengthened the Government’s position, and his new 
regulations as to the promotion of officers have given 
general satisfaction by their attempt to deal fairly with 
a difficult problem. i 

For fifty years after the Napoleonic wars it was the 
policy of France to keep her navy in the proportion of 
three to two with that of Great Britain; while it was 
the policy of our own Governments to see that that pro- 
portion was not exceeded by our Southern neighbour. 
During the last ten years France has_ given 
up all pretence of naval rivalry, and has been 
content with an increase of 26 per cent.in her naval 
estimates while our own have been increased 88 per 
cent. This increasing disparity is commented upon 
in a very temperate manner by M. Charles Bos in 
his report upon the Naval Budget. He declares that 
there is no question of competition with us. ‘From 
a naval point of view there is no possible comparison 
between France and England. We could never rival 
her at sea any more than she could organise an army as 
strong as ours.” The anxiety of M. Bos is directed to 
Germany, whose navy in four or five years seems likely 
to be in some classes of ships nearly equal to the 
French. 





Tue Austrian Reichsrath reopened last week 
under interesting and almost exciting conditions. 
During the recess Dr. von Koerber has reconstructed 
his Cabinet. The famous economist BGhm Bawerk 
has not been a very successful Finance Minister, and 
his place has been taken by Dr. von Kosel, whose 
first Budget (though the revenue returns are promis- 
ing) is quite spoilt by the new loans that are neces- 
sary to satisfy the demands of militarism. The 
immediate difficulty is the violent outbreak of racial 
antipathy between Italians and Germans at Inns- 
bruck. Italian lectures and lecturers have been esta- 
blished at the University of Innsbruck for forty years. 
The Italians of Austrianow demanda separate University, 
and a Government Bill has been prepared for establishing 
one at Roveredo. We shall watch its fate with great in- 
terest. Questionsof language and education are the most 
dangerous to an Austrian Ministry ; but Dr. Koerber is 
said to have fortified himself by an understanding with 
the Czechs which does not disturb the support of the 
Moderate German parties. The delicacy of the Italian 
question for an Austrian Government will be under- 
stood when we mention that they form 45 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of the Tyrol. 


THE controversy as to the succession to the Prin- 
cipality of Lippe-Detmold has now entered on a pacific 
stage, the rival claimants of the houses of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld and Schaumburg-Lippe having agreed to 
submit the points in dispute to the judgment of a Court 
of Arbitration. The convention between the litigants 
provides that in the event of the death of the insane 
Prince Alexander of Lippe-Detmold the present 
regency of Count Leopold of Lippe-Biesterfeld shall 
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provisionally continue. This arrangement has saved a 
situation which at one time looked dangerous, as it 
prevents the raising of the question of the right of the 
Federal Council to interfere in the succession to an 
individual State after it has been regulated by the local 
Legislature ; the latter Legislature having in this case 
already declared in favour of the de facto Regent. Con- 
siderable relief among the advocates of State rights is 
therefore experienced. The tension caused by the 
Emperor’s prohibition to the local garrison to take the 
oath to Count Leopold is also removed by the excuse 
which the arrangement affords to the Emperor for 
declaring the legal situation ‘‘ cleared up.” Count von 
Biilow has scored a personal triumph and found a way 
out of the very difficult position into which the 
Emperor had put himself by his autocratic telegram. 


A supDEN and severe bout of winter has disor- 
ganised the train service in the bleaker parts of the 
country. It has also intensified and advertised the 
sufferings of the unemployed. Mr. Ritchie, speaking at 
Croydon on Thursday, admitted that the South African 
war was one of the causes of the lack of employment. 
There have been conferences in different parts of 
the country, and an interesting contribution to the 
problem has been made by the publication of the 
report of a special committee of the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society. We hope to deal with 
the subject at some length next week, but we may 
summarise the conclusions of the committee by saying 
that they approve the work of the Mansion House 
Committee and suggest that the Guardians should have 
at their disposal ‘‘ some outlet for temporary employ- 
ment-relief, under the conditions of a Modified Work- 
house Test Order.” Mr. Long’s proposal for a new 
central authority is commended. The most suggestive 
conclusion, however, is that in which the committee 
recommend a study of the whole economic aspect of 
unemployment by the appointment of a committee of 
employers and workmen ‘‘to inquire and report 
whether by modification of existing methods of engage- 
ment, contract, and remuneration, especially in the 
case of unskilled labour, industry may not be organised 
on some more stable and beneficial conditions than now 
prevail.” Mr. Long’s Central Committee was to meet 
yesterday, and by the time these pages are in their hands 
our readers will know what plan of action it has adopted. 
It is satisfactory to know that there are signs of an 
improvement in the North of England. The longer 
organised and imperative action is delayed in London, 
the more unmanageable distress will become. 


THERE is to be a by-election in North Westmore- 
land, as Mr. Rigg has come to disagree with his party 
on various questions. He offered to resign at the 
General Election or immediately, and the Liberal Party 
very properly asked him to resign at once. Mr. Rigg 
was the youngest member of Parliament until the 
election of Lord Turnour, who compared himself to 
Charles Fox. Perhaps, as this youthful Liberal has 
become a Tory, the youthful Tory may turn Liberal and 
emulate his great predecessor inthe Midhurst Division in 
one respect in which it is within his power. There have 
been various speeches during the week. Mr. Ritchie 
at Croydon criticised Mr. Bonar Law’s speeches, and 
said what was wanted was economy and confidence in 
the commercial world. Mr. Austen Chamberlain at 
Rugby developed a new theory of the reason of the 
Khaki election. He said the Opposition were always 
challenging them to go to the country, and for once 
they took the Opposition at their word. The West- 
minster Gasette summed up the truth about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument very well : 


“The vote was given to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Sir 


Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord James of Hereford, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord George Hamilton to 
enable them to finish the Boer war ; it is now being used by 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
and Mr, Lyttelton to carry a variety of partisan measures 
which were expressly ruled out in 1900 and—more disastrous 
still—to undermine the Fiscal policy of the country in a 
manner undreamt of five years ago.” 


Mr. Lloyd-George made one of his vigorous speeches 
at Perth and Mr. Winston Churchill has written to a 
correspondent suggesting that the Tories never meant 
to carry their Aliens Bill, for to do so would have 
alienated some of their richest supporters. 





AN interesting experiment in opera is now being 
carried on at Sheffield. Mr. Charles Manners made a 
proposal to bring his two opera companies to Sheffield 
for the performance of a series of operas if merely out- 
of-pocket expenses were guaranteed to him, all profits 
being given to the new Sheffield University scheme. 
A local committee was formed and accepted this hand- 
some offer. Mr. Manners has accordingly taken the 
two companies, including a chorus of eighty-five 
and a band of forty-five, to Sheffield, and they 
have been performing Faust, Carmen, Tann- 
hauser, and other operas to full and enthusiastic 
houses. It is even proposed to give Tristan. The 
experiment is a most excellent and also ingenious 
one. The local patriotism of a Yorkshire town is much 
more likely to favour an adventure supported by a 
local committee than one projected by private enterprise 
from London. Nee 

Tue Curtius Concert Club performance at the 
Bechstein Hall last Saturday was marked by the 
singing of three new songs by Tschaikowsky and the 
beautiful ‘* Dichterliebe ” Schumann-Heine song-cycle. 
Herr R. von Zur-Muehlen, the vocalist of the after- 
noon, possesses a voice of fine quality, a little obscured 
at times by a too emotional method. Nothing but 
praise can be given, however, for his interpretation of 
the ‘‘ Poet’s Love” cycle. Mr. Schoenberger played 
Schubert’s Wanderer-Fantasie and one or two other 
pieces, in addition to a delicate rendering of the 
various accompaniments. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. poet 

Two distinguished Oxonians have died during the 
week. Doctor Fowler was President of Corpus at the 
time of his death. Practically the whole of his man- 
hood was spent at Oxford, as undergraduate of 
Merton, Fellow of Lincoln (where he managed to keep 
on good terms with Mark Pattison), and finally as 
President of Corpus. He was an excellent Don and 
President and a philosophic writer of some distinction. 
His chief original work was the Principles of Morals. 
He also edited the Novum Organum and Lock’s 
Conduct of the Understanding. The Rev. Albert 
Watson, Fellow and afterwards Principal of Brasenose, 
had been in retirement for fifteen years. He is known 
to the world for his great edition of Cicero’s Letters 
but to his friends as a man of vast information on 
many subjects, the extent of which his modesty made 
it difficult to estimate. Dr. Fowler and Mr. Watson 
were close friends, and both of a very kindly, genial 
nature. 


AmoncG the engagements for the week are: 


MERMAID SOCIETY. ROYALTY THEATRE. 
To-day, at 2.30 and 8, The Broken Heart. 
Next Week, Zhe Confederacy. 

Court THEATRE, 
To-day, at 3 and 8.30, Candida. 


CONCERTS. 
To-day, at 3, Symphony Concert, Queen's Hall 
To-day, at 3.30, Miss Marie Brema, Song Recital, Bechstein Hall; 
Tuesday, at 3, Sarasate, Violin Recital, St. James's Hall. 
SALE. 
To-day, at 1, Modern Pictures and Drawings, at Christie's. 
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MR. WYNDHAM’S ATTACK ON NATIONALISM. 


HE most interesting thing about Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s rectorial address is not the elegance of 
its language, the splendour of its epithets, or its 
romantic travels among literature and history, but its 
rather bewildered attack on the national idea. There 
seems to be some curious influence that draws 
the Lord Rectors of Glasgow into this particular 
cause, and declamations against nationalism threaten 
to become a tradition. Mr. Wyndham’s line of 
attack is a little apt to lose itself ina rambling and 
picturesque complexity, but its main inspiration is a 
criticism of nationality as a vulgar modern idea and an 
attempt to establish racial pride as the chief motive 
of the common endurance and common _ enthu. 
siasm that protect and guarantee the life of a 
State. It is rather a difficult doctrine for a 
people as miscellaneous as we are, and even Mr. 
Wyndham’s graceful comparison of our various stocks 
to “ the flora of islands diversified by bird-borne seeds ” 
does not charm away its disconcerting and dissident 
suggestions. It is of course an easy thing to prove 
that a nation is not always a State, or a State 
always a nation. It is so easy that we should 
have thought Mr. Wyndham would have spared us 
his idle charge that our laments for the partition 
of Poland are inconsistent with our satisfaction over 
the integrity of Switzerland because the Poles now 
belong to three States and the Swiss speak three 
languages. Can Mr. Wyndham really lay no better 
ambush than this for nationalist logic? The answer 
is, of course, that it is precisely the partition of Poland 
thathas distributed the Poles among three empires. Mr. 
Wyndham will find, we think, that the ramifications of 
race are something of a labyrinth to the statesman 
who tries to make them his principle of unity. 
They are sometimes rather bewildering and inconstant 
as a guide even to alliances. At least Mr. Wyndham’s 
ally, Mr. Rhodes, made all his dispositions on the 
assumption that a certain community of origin would 
merge and harmonise the policies of Great Britain and 
Germany, and Mr. Rhodes is scarcely dead before Mr. 
Wyndham himself is found proclaiming an alliance 
between diverse racial States whose attitude to Ger- 
many is certainly not that of an impulsive attach- 
ment. Nobody pretends that a nation is not often 
bilingual, derived from various origins, variegated 
in religion, an arbitrary area, perhaps, on any other 
principle than that of the choice of the people who 
accept it. All that Mr. Wyndham’s opponents would 
say is that as a matter of fact the great emancipations 
of modern history have been inspired by the faith that 
the national unit is the best unit of free government. 
Racial memories are a just and proper part of the 
historical imagination of a people, but~the national 
idea consigns them not to oblivion but to discipline ; 
the chief traditions, glories, and duties that stimulate 
virtue, bravery, and citizenship collect round national 
and not racial preoccupations and hopes. We will 
not emulate Mr. Wyndham’s speculative ingenuity as 
to the future beyond this confident prediction, that 
every beneficent movement will start not by over- 
throwing but by affirming the moral conquests of 
the nineteenth century, 





We need not pursue Mr. Wyndham’s theory any 
further in these directions except to point out inciden- 
tally its desperate dilemma in Ireland. It is more 
interesting to see how surely the abandonment of the 
national idea and of national ideas go together. Mr. 
Wyndham wonders what will be the State of the future ; 
he searches for a middle term between cosmopolitanism 
and insularity; he tries to give form and shape 
to his new Empire State. One thing he cannot 
do, and that is to give it character... We do not 
wonder. For Mr. Wyndham the Lord Rector 
is Mr. Wyndham the Imperialist, and the Imperialist 
governed by hard fact and hemmed in by the webs that 
Imperialism has spun in practice. Even his buoyant 
fancy cannot escape these tenacious complications, 
The Nationalists have their own conception of the 
Empire. They regard it as an alliance of free nations, 
each with its own character, the vehicle of different 
national ideas, the partnership of different cultures, 
This theory Mr. Wyndham, of course, dismisses, as 
his Government dismissed it when for the first time in 
our history it drew by force into our system two 
free white peoples. Other thinkers have had a 
Romanised conception of Empire, and thought of us 
as a great master people imposing a discipline and 
civilisation on a number ot other peoples, creating a 
single category of rights and loyalties that extin- 
guished all distinctions of colour and race. But at 
this moment an Anglicised Hindu is kept out of the 
Transvaal just as rigorously as if he were a Russianised 
or Gallicised Hindu. Mr. Wyndham sneers at St. 
Paul’s Roman citizenship. What is the value of 
British citizenship to the British Indian in South 
Africa? Or how much are we doing to Anglicise 
the colluvies gentium of the Rand? Mr. Wyndham 
offers us not a principle of unity but a stimulus to 
random expansion. He sends the Glasgow students— 
very properly—to the study of the sciences ‘‘ that un- 
ravel the heart and mind of man”; but we do not 
know which of the sciences he names would help us 
to unravel his eloquent peroration about ‘‘ horizontal 
and vertical forces.” Perhaps it would be ‘‘ compara- 
tive mythology.” 

It is in harmony with this impressionist sense of 
Empire as a vast chaos in the world that Mr. 
Wyndham chooses as his two aversions the 
nationalism of the nineteenth century and the cosmo- 
politanism of the eighteenth. We do not think that 
any serious person can imagine the growth of the 
cosmopolitanism of a Paine or Clootz, a universal 
and dissipated benevolence that saps the spirit of citi- 
zenship as areal dangerto-day. The real danger is the 
cosmopolitanism of the twentieth century. The danger 
is that particular nations may lose their identity to 
amore formidable invader than the Rights of Man. 
From this danger small or threatened nations are 
much more free. Ireland and Scotland will not cease 
to be Irish and Scottish. The Transvaal will not cease 
to be Boer. England is in great danger of ceasing to 
be English. It needs no very active imagination to 
foresee the extent to which modern cosmopolitanism— 
or the power that draws men who have no local 
attachments to those countries which can best reward 
their talents and gratify their tastes—is overspreading 
our habits, our institutions, our politics. We are in 
danger of being denationalised ; of founding an Empire 
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State in which our genius will not find itself but lose 
itself, just as the genius of Greece lost itself in the 
Hellenistic Empires of the East. We are not even pene- 
trating Johannesburg, Johannesburg is penetrating us, 

We need only refer to one ominous illustration 
of this danger. There is a sense in which a univer- 
sity is proud to be cosmopolitin. It represents a 
great native school of learniny, attracting scholars 
from all over the world, enriching humanity by its 
labours, a hospitable and uriversal retreat for re- 
search and contemplation. Tk3 great universities of 
the world have always been in this sense the great 
symbols and ambassadors of the common destinies 
and common achievements of man. This is the idea 
underlying Professor Firth’s great ambition of 
making an Oxford School of Research a school that 
would attract foreigners not by Rhodesian bounties 
but by the fame of its discoveries. It is a very 
different kind of cosmopolitanism on which Oxford 
has put her seal during the last weeks. She 
has allowed Mr. Beit to endow a chair of British 
colonial history. Anything more completely incon- 
gruous with the greater inspirations of an ancient 
university and the greatest inspirations of the freedom 
of learning it would be difficult to imagine. 
Mr. Beit might have been interested in endowing 
pathology or physics or the study of sloths. These are 
subjects which concern all nations. He has chosen to 
endow a chair to teach the colonial history of our nation. 
He is not like a Ludovic Sforza, collecting all the 
foreign talent he can for the embellishment of a native 
university ; his interest is not in the fame Oxford 
can achieve, but in the fame that she can sell. 
Oxford has allowed this improvised citizen to pay her 
for teaching her pupils the doings of British colonists. 
If this subject, jejune enough as Mr. Beit has limited 
it, deserves a whole chair to itself in a university which 
teaches the humanities, at least let that chair of all 
chairs be founded by one of our countrymen, by a man 
who has no questionable share in the transactions of 
the period taught, and not by Mr. Beit, who stands 
convicted in the records of the House of Commons 
as an accessory to the treacheries of the Raid, and 
whose place in the history that is to be taught is 
associated with the Matabele rebellion, Chinese Labour, 
and every event that has destroyed British tradition 
and British authority. As a matter of plain fact, Mr. 
Beit is at this moment an undischarged bankrupt, for 
he and his fellow directors have never paid the 
Government of the Transvaal the indemnity they 
owe. It is better to exact our debts before we 
consecrate our debtor’s generosity in a Bidding 
Prayer. The only explanation of Oxford’s readi- 
ness to confer upon Mr. Beit this distinguished honour 
is that the demoralisation of our sense of self-respect 
has proceeded a great deal further than most people 
had supposed. Once the home of the refugee from 
bigotry, we have become the haunt of the adven- 
turer of finance. The sad part is that we are as 
proud to enjoy the patronage ot the latter as we 
were to shelter the miseries of the former. A nation 
that once bestowed protection, we are becoming a 
mendicant nation that welcomes any alms, content 
to take whatever our guests will give us for our inde- 
pendence. Why did Mr. Wyndham forget, in his 
analogies from the Roman Empire, the famous scene 
at which that Empire was put up to auction ? 


THE NEW EDITORIAL ‘ WE.” 


HE two large newspaper Trusts which have been 
formed in recent years, the Harmsworth com- 
bination and the Pearson combination, have certainly 
shocked the older traditions of newspaper economy and 
newspaper morality. One or other of these rival bosses 
owns a newspaper in most of the large towns, and a 
considerable saving is effected by using the same 
news (and if need be the same articles) in a dozen 
papers at the same time. There is, however, this 
awkwardness about the development, that every pro- 
vincial offshoot which is established drives out the 
parent stock. Thus the circulation of the Daily 
Mail in the West Riding is hit by the Leeds Marl 
(called the Leeds Mercury), while that of the Daily 
Express in the Midlands is hit by the newly-acquired 
Birmingham Daily Gasette. Nobody wants two copies 
of his favourite paper. If manna lost its savour 
on the second day, a sensational telegram loses it on 
the second reading. 

On the other hand, the purchase of an old- 
established newspaper undoubtedly puts political 
power into the hands of an ambitious speculator. He 
finds himself courted by politicians and statesmen, who, 
however liitle they like him, invite him to dinner 
and pay him many flattering attentions. They have 
their reward in the length of their reported speeches 
and inthe headlines. But a moral question, in fact a 
series of moral questions, that might perplex the most 
practised casuist, arises when, let us say, a Tariff 
Reformer buys a Free Trade newspaper. There is 
nothing morally wrong in buying the newspaper, build- 
ings, editor, staff, office boys, and all as a going 
concern. But what about the editorial ‘‘ We”? 
Whom did the Free Trade We (let us say) of the 
Standard, a fortnight ago, represent ?—proprietor, 
editor, manager, and leader writers, or only the first, 
or only the first two, or only the second and the last ? 
We presume the editor was a strong Free Trader, yet 
he tells us that Mr. Pearson, the chairman of the Tariff 
Reform League, asked him to stay on and allow 
Free Trade problems to rest onthe shelf for a time. 
Free Trade is ruining our industries and there is 
no time to be lost, but there was no hurry about Tariff 
Reform in the case of the Standard. The editor 
thought such a course was impossible, but his prin- 
cipal assistants (who wrote the old Free Trade 
articles) seem to have remained, and whether they 
are Free Traders cr Protectionists their action raises 
some fundamenta questions of journalistic ethics. 
Is a journalist like 1 barrister, whose professional duty 
it is to plead as effectively as possible any case that is 
entrusted to him? Is he simply a workman who pro- 
duces to the best of his ability any article and any 
design that is required of him? Many who would 
regard an affirmative answer to this question as dis- 
honourable to a great profession would, however, deny 
that a journalist, even a leader writer, must necessarily 
agree with the general principles and policy of his 
paper. No doubt it would be pleasanter in every way that 
he should at any rate be a member of the same party as 
theeditorandproprietor, but so long as he is not required 
to express opinions which he regards as mischievous he 
may draw his salary with a clear conscience. The only 
solution seems to be that each individual must decide 
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for himself and be sure that he does not allow pecuniary 
considerations to weigh too heavily in the balance. 
Obviously if the politically independent journalist 
ceased to exist the leading article would gradually die 
out ; for luckily even a Hustler’s henchman cannot write 
with the happiness, interest, and vivacity of a free man. 
Its importance is apparently declining in the Press, espe- 
cially in that part of it which is owned by Messrs. 
Harmsworth and Pearson." There is no reasoning or con- 
viction in the so-called l2ading articles of the Dazly Mal 
and Express, and the public does not take them seriously. 
If we may hazard a guess, we should say that the man 
in charge, the licensee of the tied house, received his 
instructions from night to night. 

Then about the proprietor. Obviously any man 
has a moral right to buy a newspaper, and, if he thinks 
he can do good to himself without injury to the public 
interest, to buy adozen newspapers. But ought those 
dozen newspapers to represent twelve policies, twelve 
sets of opinion, or one? Imagine Mr. K., the great 
newspaper proprietor of the future, ‘‘flown,” after a 
good dinner, ‘‘ with insolence and wine,” receiving a 
telephone from the tied housekeeper of his central 
office : ‘ Sir, my lord, Russians have fired on British 
fishermen and killed very many.” He replies: ‘‘ Slave, 
say that the whole British people demand war.” 
Immediately the message is flashed from editor to 
editor, and next morning is read by a million simple 
folk between John o’ Groats and Land’s End in 
a dozen apparently distinct newspapers circulating 
in different parts of the country. In this way possibly 
an unnecessary war is brought about and thousands of 
innocent persons slain. The disaster would probably 
not have occurred if the proprietor had allowed his 
twelve different editors to pursue their own policy and 
exercise their independent judgments. Some of them, 
at any rate, would have been sober and capable of exer- 
cising self-restraint. The commercial boss, therefore, 
who does not interfere with the politics of his papers, 
but only acquires them as commercial properties and 
advertising mediums is a far less dangerous individual 
than the political boss. On the other hand, he is 
ethically rather contemptible. In fact, he seems to have 
no ethical value at all. Still, if we are to declaim 
against him we must be prepared to censure every 
vendor of newspapers and books who sells wares to 
suit all shades of political opinion. 

If we were asked upon what plan the country was 
likely to be best served with honest and independent 
Opinion and least likely to have its judgment per- 
verted, we should say that that plan is best under 
which financial support is accorded to journalists who 
have proved themselves men of fixed principle and inde- 
pendent judgment ; and that they should be colleagues 
and co-partners of those who support and profit by the 
paper. We confess to considerable alarm and regret 
as we view the secret purchase of newspapers by poli- 
tical trusts, though it remains to be seen whether these 
combinations will be more successful than Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s attempt to rule the waves. For the moment, 
however, the situation is extraordinary. Mr. Cham- 
berlain appears to have captured not only the Times 
but every penny morning paper in London. They are 
all Protectionist and they are said to be all prepared 
at a given signal to cry out: ‘‘ King Arthur is dead ; 
long live King Joseph.” 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY 
VI. 
The first five Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, and 19, and were concerned with Small Holdings, 
Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, and the Development and 
uses of the Country, 
RECAPITULATION. 
W* have now devoted five articles to an agri- 
cultural policy, and before passing to other 
departments of social policy we propose to summarise 
our main conclusions and recommendations. 

1. The great advantages of small holdings are that 
they provide the nucleus of an independent population, 
and that they have proved to be the most successful 
and attractive form in which human industry can be 
applied in England to the cultivation of the land. 
They do three things. (1) They make citizenship and 
the self-governing village a reality. (2) They make 
agriculture—not of course everywhere, but under 
conditions to be found in many parts of the country—a 
brisk, eager, and successful industry. (3) They are 
the best antidote to rural depopulation. 

The existing legislation for small holdings has failed 
for two reasons. (1) There are no compulsory powers. 
A county council may decide that there is a genuine 
demand for small holdings and find itself prevented from 
satisfying that demand because no land is to be had. 
This happened in the case of an application made to the 
Holland (Lincolnshire) Council in 1903 for over one 
hundred acres. (2) The county councils represent the 
dominant influences in the country rather than the as- 
pirations of the class that wants small holdings. To 
these two facts is due the melancholy result of the 
Small Holdings Act, which has thus been summarised : 
‘*The councils, of which six are English and one 
Scottish, have been engaged in acquiring and calling 
up land for small holdings at the average rate of sixty- 
five acres a year, and creating owners or tenants at 
the rate of twenty-three a year.” 

To counteract these difficulties we proposed (1) 
That the county council should have compulsory powers 
to acquire land to be let for small holdings, and that 
procedure should be simplified ; and (2) that the parish 
council should have the right to petition the county 
council, and that in any case where the county council 
refuses to grant the application for small holdings the 
Board of Agriculture should act as a Court of Appeal 
and be empowered to compel the county council to act. 
Mr, Impey criticises the proposal to give the parish 
council an appeal to the Board of Agriculture, on the 
ground that the county councils would resent the inter- 
vention of a central department. He proposes that the 
parish council should have compulsory powers for hiring 
land to be relet to tenants in lots of from one acre to 
upwards to thirty acres, and that they should have com- 
pulsury powers to purchase land to be relet on long 
leases for building purposes, the compulsory powers 
for both purposes to be exercised under the control of 
the county council, asis now the case with allotments. 
We must point out, in answer to this criticism, that we 
only proposed the intervention of the Boardof Agriculture 
in cases where the county council refused to act, so 
that it would seem that, though it might be just to say 
that this proposal is otiose (in view of the facts Mr. 
Impey gives as to the fate of appeals under the Parish 
Councils Act), the proposal would scarcely seem to be 
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pen to the further objection that it would be an 
obstacle. Mr. Impey shows that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has used its influence to discourage small 
holdings ; but we do not propose to give the Board of 
Agriculture any obstructive powers. 

2. In our second article we discussed the condi- 
tions of farmers’ tenure, an important question affect- 
ing alike the status of the present tenant farmer and 
the small holders of the future, many of whom will be 
the tenants of the local authority. The existing con- 
ditions depress and discourage the application of the 
farmer's capital and brains to his farm because he has 
no security in his enjoyment of the results. These 
conditions are modified in some places by local 
custom, and of course there are landlords and land. 
lords. But the essence of the present system is that 
the landlord can enforce the right of absolute control 
and management over the farm and constitute himself 
the residuary legatee of the tenants’ improvements. 

We proposed that reform should follow the lines 
laid down in the bill introduced by Mr. Price, Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Channing, and others in 1896, to provide 
that the improving tenant shall be fully compensated for 
the value added to his holding by continuous good farming. 
The necessary machinery for carrying out this policy 
would be the organisation of a system of periodic 
valuation, conducted under the direction of the county 
court judge. There would then be an official record of 
values, aneasy means of fixing the scale ot compensation, 
and also arbitration to decide whether a landlord’s veto 
on any given improvement should be upheld or not. On 
this subject we published a letter on November 12 from 
Mr. Tomkinson, whose experience, not less than his 
concern for agriculture, gives his opinions a con- 
siderable authority. 

3. In our third article we discussed the cottage 
famine. On this subject we argued that the building 
of cottages was a landlord’s obligation. The landlords 
used to provide cottage accommodation, just as they 
built farm buildings, in order to let their farms, 
The cottages were not meant ‘‘to pay” any more 
than the farm buildings. They contend that they 
are no longer in a position to meet this obligation, 
and the community is confronted with the fact of the 
collapse of this system. The wise policy is not to 
attempt to reconstruct that system but to use the 
credit of the State to give the evicted labourer an 
independent footing in a home of his own. The local 
authority, as it seems to us, must take over the 
obligations of the defaulting landlord on terms that 
recognise the obligations of the landlord. 

To secure this result we proposed that each cot- 
tage site should include from one to four acres ot 
land. This would enable the labourer to pay a 
reasonable rent to the local authority. The land itself 
must be acquired by the local authority on the basis 
of the agricultural value as determined in the rating 
under the Agricultural Rates Act. That Act provides 
for a separate assessment of the ‘rateable value of 
agricultural land,” and this classification will afford a 
basis on which to determine the reasonable price to be 
paid for these sites. 

As to procedure, we suggested that the parish 
council or any six ratepayers should have the right to 
notify the rural district council that new cottages were 
required ; that the rural district council should then 


hold an inquiry and, in concert with the parish council, 
schedule suitable sites ; that the rural district council 
should serve the owner with notice of the sites chosen, 
and allow him to suggest alternative sites, but its decision 
should be final. If the rural district council fails to act 
the parish council or the six ratepayers can apply to 
the Board of Agriculture, which will act in the place of 
the district council. 

Mr. Impey has criticised this procedure on the 
ground that the district councils are obstructive and 
reactionary bodies. We fear his complaint would 
be echoed by a good many reformers. On the other 
hand it seems difficult to make the county council re- 
sponsible for so detailed a scheme of administration, and 
we doubt whether public opinion would assent to the be- 
stowing of final powers and decisions in matters invol- 
ving expropriation and a municipal speculation on 
parish councils. As for the place the Board of Agriculture 
is to take in this policy and that of developing small 
holdings, it cannot be better describedthan bya reference 
to Mr. Impey’s letter published in our issue of Novem- 
ber 12. ‘* Everything Mr. Haggard suggests,” writes 
Mr. Impey, ‘‘ by way of encouraging small holdings de- 
serves support, but to recreate the class which for 
centuries cultivated our land, and would do so again if 
properly encouraged, we need the powerful arm of the 
community and the State.” Our suggestion is that the 
Board of Agriculture, represented as we hope it will 
be by one of the most strenuous and determined ot 
reformers, should defend the national interest in 
promoting this development and aiding the least 
powerful class in the country. 

4. In our fourth article we considered what the com- 
munity ought to do to give the prospective small holders 
and agriculturists a real opportunity. We proposed : 

(i.) A grant or loan to start co-operative banks. 

(ii.) Assistance, by means of expert advice and 
experiments, to the societies which, as we hope, the 
small holders will form in order to economise, accele- 
rate, and simplify purchase transport and distribution. 

(iii.) Government aid for the construction and 
improvement of roads. 

On this subject a letter which we published from 
Mr. Rider Haggard in our issue of November 5 con- 
tained some valuable suggestions. ‘* Agricultural 
education,” he wrote, ‘‘ the establishment of co-opera- 
tive societies and of people’s banks, should become 
Government affairs, actively supported and to a large 
extent managed by a Government department, with a 
real live Agricultural Minister at its head.” We 
also published an article by Mr. Fairfax Cholmeley 
describing the beginning of a co-operative movement 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

5. In our fifth article we discussed the best use to be 
made of the land. At present a great deal of woodland 
is wastefully treated, and a great deal of land is 
reserved for sport or private amusement and entertain- 
ment which might be used for (1) agriculture, or (2) 
forestry, or (3) as common grazing ground, which 
would eke out the resources of the crofter and the 
small cultivator. 

We suggest that a special tax should be put on 
owners who make this use of their land. Such use of 
land is a luxury just as much as keeping men servants 
or having coats of arms on your carriage. Further, it 
impoverishes the land and conduces to the preservation 
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of rabbits, the chief afflictions 
forestry. 

A tax of this kind will, it is hoped, divert land 
from wasteful to profitable uses. Some of the great 
sporting areas of Scotland should be acquired by the 
Scottish Congested Districts Board for use as grazing 
ground for the crofters, as is being done at this 
moment in the case of the estates in the Isle of Skye 
just bought by that Board. This isa practicable way 
of turning to good account land that is not available 
for tillage. Another use to make of waste land is 
to afforest it, and we propose that a Forestry Depart- 
ment should be established, which can take in hand the 
work of afforestation and inspect existing woodlands. 

It would be the result of such a step to create a 
productive industry, to provide healthy employment, to 
improve the conditions of agriculture, and to forestall 
the deficiency of timber with which we are threatened. 


of agriculture and 


This policy, we believe, is immediately practicable. 
It could be carried out by a Government that was in 
earnest, and it would give help, hope, energy, free- 
dom, and the arts and the attractions of a various life 
to a population that live, for the most part at present, in 
the shadow of despair. 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 


“THE strategical part which the Baltic fleet will have 

to play in the near future is worth analysing, for 
upon its character depends the future character of the 
war. 

To appreciate the work before these vessels it is 
necessary to recapitulate the conditions of the war in 
Manchuria. 

The Japanese have so organised their communica- 
tions that these are now entirely by sea. At the origin 
of the war the Japanese staff believed that there would 
be heavy fighting in Northern Corea, possibly even for 
the possession of Seoul itself. They were prepared 
for an advance from Fusan northward, building (or, 


rather, completing) the railway as they went. 
Their good fortune in the surprise attacks of 


February 8 saved them from this lengthy line by land. 
Their fleet acquired an immediate superiority, which it 
has since maintained. They were free to land troops 
and material at any point south of the Yalu and (after 
the investment of Port Arthur in July) at any point 
whatever between the Yalu and end of the Liaotishan 
peninsula. With Newchang also in their hands they 
came finally to depend entirely upon the sea, and to 
treat it as a protected and sure means of communica- 
tion for all their supplies. 

With this advantage came the disadvantage which 
has throughout history invariably attached to sea power 
in any strict due] between a maritime and a land Power. 
The navy bred by its confidence a state of mind in the 
strategists of the attacking Power which may be com- 
pared to the gambler’s after a run of luck. The com- 
munications—that is, the life of the army—were made 
wholly dependent upon the fleet. A few ineffectual 
raids of the tiny squadron from Vladivostock were 
enough to disorganise the whole system for three weeks. 
Yet at the same time a complete and perhaps reck- 
less confidence in the future was acquired by the 
islanders. Sea power is like a city wall: men first 
rely upon it to preserve them ; they end by leaning upon 
it altogether, so that if it fails they fall completely. 

There was, under the peculiar climatic conditions 
of the theatre of war, one weakness in the system which 
did not escape the minute calculation of the Japanese 
staff. After the middle of December (that is, in three 


weeks from the present date) all the Manchurian 
harbours, except Port Arthur, would be difficult of 
approach. Dalny freezes, but not hard: it can with 
difficulty be kept open. But Newchang and Pitsewo, 
the mouth of the Yalu and the open littorals of the 
Peninsula are in the main unapproachable. These 
difficulties would not wholly arrest the supplies of the 
Japanese armies. Did they do so the campaign would 
by that fact alone be at an end ; but they make the con- 
tinual coming and going of transports, and especially 
the disembarkation of troops and material, a slow and 
painful business. 

On this account, quite as much as on account of 
the needs of the main army in the Manchurian 


plain, the Japanese were determined to take Port 
Arthur before winter should close in. Their German 
text-books had informed them that the immediate 


capture of a modern fortress was but a question of the 
number of men sacrificed, and in that matter their 
national temperament gave them ample assurance. 

The text-books of their instructors were wrong. 
In spite of the theories upon high-angle fire and the 
effect of high explosives, a modern fortress, if its peri- 
meter is sufficiently garrisoned, can hold out for a period 
only limited by its supply of ammunition and food. 

In the case of Port Arthur this period was indefi- 
nitely extended by the breakdown of another theory — 
the ‘‘ blue-water” one this time, a theory they had 
learnt from us. The blockade of a modern harbour is, 
if not impossible, at least a task involving a very 
formidable fleet—one far greater than all the vessels 
which Japan could muster. The increased power of 
modern artillery, with its extended semi-circle of range, 
the necessity for frequent coaling, the rapid deprecia- 
tion ofthe complicated machinery aboard a modern man- 
of-war, all necessitate the presence or reserve of a great 
number of ships. It is even doubtful whether, when 
submarines are available, a modern port can be 
blockaded at all. But, at any rate, the whole Japanese 
force of six ships of the line and seven armoured 
cruisers has proved insufficient to isolate the one 
harbour of Port Arthur efficiently. It has been strong 
enough to make the supply of ammunition and food 
very difficult, and more than strong enough to keep the 
Russian fleet cooped up, though not strong enough to 
destroy it. 

Under these circumstances, consider the effect of 
the Baltic fleet’s approach. As it nears the seat of war 
it will be necessary for Admiral Togo to attack it. His 
fleet is homogeneous and well trained. His artillery 
has no advantage over the Russian, but its stoking cer- 
tainly has. What it consists of nobody knows, for 
nobody knows what damage has been inflicted upon the 
Japanese fleet since the Hatsuse disaster. Of the 
results of the fighting we are not told a word. It will 
perhaps be allowing the widest margin of strength to 
give Admiral Togo four line-of-battle ships and six 
armoured cruisers. With this he has to meet the four 
excellent new battleships of the enemy, three less 
efficient (of which one is quite obsolete), and a very un- 
homogeneous squadron of cruisers, some of which are 
nominally very fast but only two of which are armoured 
as are the Japanese six. 

The problem so put might seem an easy one to 
solve. The Japanese admiral has but to meet the Baltic 
fleet, sink it, and continue his work in front of Port 
Arthur. As a fact, the situation is far less simple. 

In the first place, the arrival of the Baltic fleet will 
necessitate the raising of the partial blockade of Port 
Arthur. Admiral Togo cannot lie in the mouth of the 
Yellow Sea awaiting the enemy. For the simple reason 
that the enemy is not making for that place: he is 
making for Vladivostock. Though the ice prevents 
an active come and go of commerce or transports, it 
does not prevent the simultaneous entry or exit of one 
body of vessels: this the ice-breaker at Vladivostock 
hitherto permitted, and can in the future permit. 
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In the second place, Admiral Togo cannot afford to 
let the Russian fleet go by unarrested. So long as it 
is in Japanese waters it will stop dead all the move- 
ments of transports and all commerce ; its mere passage 
to those waters will raise rates rapidly until they be- 
come prohibitive. The fleet must be met, and that as 
soon as possible, and it can only be met by the whole 
Japanese fleet leaving the mouth of the Yellow Sea. 

Now, thisaction will not only leave Port Arthur 
open to re-victualling and re-armament, it will do much 
more. The Russian fleet within the harbour is not 
destroyed; true it has but half the fighting value of 
its opponent—if that—but it is quite strong enough to 
stop all communication by sea with the Manchurian 
coast while its enemy is more than two days steaming 
to the south. In other words, the Japanese staff is 
bound to look forward to a certain interval (they will 
try and make it as short as possible) during which their 
communications will necessarily be interrupted. 

Finally, if the interruption is not to be continued 
indefinitely the Baltic fleet must be destroyed. If half 
of it be destroyed at the expense of half the Japanese 
fleet, Japan has lostthe war. It must be destroyed at 
once, and so thoroughly that its remaining portion is 
not enough, combined with the ships at Vladivostock, to 
make successful raids or to effect a junction with the 
squadron at Port Arthur. Whether it will be so de- 
stroyed only time can show ; but if it is not, Japan can- 
not fail to lose the campaigo on the mainland; if it 
is, she can hardly fail to hold her own in Manchuria. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RUSSIA. 


HE eyes of all educated Russia have been turned 
for the last few days towards the meeting of 
representatives of the zemstvos who met on Novem- 
ber 19, at St. Petersburg. One — hundred-and- 
four representatives of the thirty-four provinces in 
which the self-government of the zemstvos has 
been introduced—that is, the thirty-four presidents 
of these assemblies and a number of representatives 
elected ad hoc from and by these assemblies—have come 
together for discussing a number of questions which en- 
gross the attention of all educated Russia, and all centre 
round one main question: What is to be done to enable 
the country to pass from the present system of autocracy 
and omnipotent bureaucracy to a constitutional system ? 

For an Empire which counts nearly 140,000,000 
inhabitants, chiefly agricultural, scattered over an immense 
territory, and which is composed of such varied elements 
as Russia proper, the Baltic provinces, the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and Turkistan—to say nothing of Finland and 
Poland—the question is certainly one of immense moment. 
And while everyone understands that the time has come 
when the old system of centralised autocratic bureaucracy 
has to be abandoned, no thinking man, even among the 
pure monarchist constitutionalists, will minimise the diffi- 
culties of the problem. Even if they leave aside for a 
moment, the immense problems concerning the economical 
conditions of the toiling masses, which the social demo- 
crats and the anarchists take most to heart, they have to 
solve that immense question: What is the political form 
which representative government may take in Russia ? 
Will it be federalism or centralisation? Universal 
suffrage? Suffrage in two degrees or some other form 
of it? Will a Parliament containing something like 2,500 
members be capable of working ? Or shall Russia have 
nine or more Parliaments, as was proposed in 1881 by the 
party of the Grand Duke Constantine, and as we see in 
Canada? And so on. 

And around these central questions so many others of the 
greatest importance are grouped: How to organise public 
instruction for these 140 million of people, notwithstand- 
ing their poverty? How to adjust the inner needs of the 
nation to the ever-growing needs of the Empire ? How 


to organise the inner municipal life 2? These and scores 
of others are the questions which have been eagerly dis- 
cussed in every corner of Russia for the last ten or twenty 
years by all those who take to heart the inner, real life of 
their country ; and upon these matters the representatives 
of the zemstvos have now been called to express their 
Opinion. 

Everyone understands, therefore, that whatever 
circumlocutions may be used to subdue the truth— it is the 
question of a Constitution which these representatives will 
have to face. If any one of them had any doubt upon this 
point, the whole tone of the Russian Press for the last few 
weeks would have opened their eyes. Since the day when 
the new Minister of the Interior, Sviatopolk-Mirsky, had 
expressed in an interview that “confidence ” in the nation, 
its zemstvos, and its active local men was going to take 
the place of a policy of “distrust,” which had been the 
watchword of the Government for the last five-and-twenty 
years, a thrill of new life went through the Russian 
Press. Freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, the 
guarantee of personal freedom, and the abolition of the 
“ administrative ” searchings, arrests, and punishments— 
these reforms were loudly claimed for by the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow papers. “ Spring has come ”—* spring 
is the talk of all Russia ”—“ it will bring the summer ” 
these were the veiled words in which they spoke for the 
first days. But then their language soon became more 
definite. “After having practised for thirty years dis- 
trust of everyone who honestly worked for the well-being 
of his country, the Government declares now its confi- 
dence in the nation and its elected representatives,” thus 
it was that the Press characterised the promised new de 
parture. And when the arch-reactionary Moscow Gazette 
began once more to print its denunciations of those who 
greeted the new departure, the Kieff Professor, Prince S. 
Troubetzksy, answered it in a violent article, reproduced 
by all the newspapers, in which he threw in the face of 
the Government that for twenty-five years in succession 
they had patronised “ this systematical, organised work of 
the agents provocateurs,” “this systematical exploiting of 
patriotism,” “this perpetual calumny against those whose 
names ought to be pronounced with veneration ”—the 
result being now that “the fundamental law of the Empire 
[7.e., autocracy] has been turned into a weapon of police 
autocracy, hostile to both the individual and society, to 
civilisation, and all higher culture.” 

Or we read in the review, Jurist, the following : 

“ This call [of the new Minister] has awaked our dormant 
realm. The organs of public life have greeted the new era 
{scores of provincial and district zemstvos and munici 
palities had sent to Prince Mirsky addresses of sympathy], 
and the Press has repeated the word ‘freedom’ in all 
tunes. But what next? Jt is obvious that no partial 
measures can satisfy society, nor can they destroy the poison 
with which all our life, all our legislation, and all our 
bureaucracy have been permeated. A complete, deep re- 
construction of our entire State organisation is required.” 

And after having mentioned how the abolition of serfdom 
took place forty years ago, the author concluded : 

“Let us hope that a reform equally important—the 
abolition of the serfdom in which our minds have been 


kept—will be accomplished with an equal success. All 
Russia expects this new ‘ freedom.’ ” 


For the English newspaper readers such a talk and 
all this sudden movement certainly seem strange, unex- 
pected; but we Russians saw them gradually coming for 
the last ten years or more. The fact is, that while the 
English Press was always ready to denounce 
the abominations of Russian absolutism, it seldom 
was able to show to its readers the really 
immense, but unconspicuous work which was going on 
for years, steadily and silently, in the verydepths of Russia, 
and the result of which is that Russia now is a quite 
different country from what it was a quarter of a century 
ago. I occasionally referred to that work in my writings ; 
but, as a rule, we refugees were cautious not to bestow 
upon it our laudations, lest our praise should awake more 
than the usual “distrust” of the Administration. It is to 
the novels of Oertel, Boborykin, and other less-known 
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modern writers that one ought to refer, in order to realise 
the extent and the depth of that civilising work which has 
been going on for years all over the country, in town and 
village alike, in the school, the factory, the village theatre, 
the lectures, and the private conversations. An immense 
work which begins now to bear fruit. 

It must also be said that it is not for the first time that 
the question of a Constitution comes to the front in 
Russia. It was very much spoken of under Alexander IL., 
immediately after the liberation of the serfs, and the first 
steps in that direction would have been taken already then, 
were it not for the revolution which broke out in 1863 in 
Poland. It was almost on the eve of becoming an accom- 
plished fact in 1881, during the first six weeks of the reign 
of Alexander III.; and some serious move in that direc- 
tion would have been made if Loris Melikoff and the 
Liberals had had then the energy to exercise upon 
Alexander III. the pressure which he himself seemed to 
expect from them. (See L. Melikoff’s well-known pam- 
phlet.) 

Now the movement comes with a new force from the 
zemstvos. It was in 1866 that a system of local self- 
government was introduced in thirty-four (out of sixty) 
provinces of European Russia. Its principles (taken, I 
suppose, from Austria) were those of the old “orders ” ; 
that is, all the landowners, chiefly nobles, the clergy, and 
all the peasants elected their representatives to the dis- 
trict and provincial assemblies separately ; however, the 
representation was so calculated that the peasants should 
have about the same numbers of delegates as the two 
other orders taken together. These assemblies elected 
each their own executive, and they were invested with 
pretty wide powers concerning the management of schools, 
free hospitals and sanitation in the villages, mutual in- 
surance, village post, agricultural instruction, the improve- 
ment of husbandry altogether, and so on. Besides, the 
election of the Justices of Peace (by universal suffrage) 
was handled by the zemstvos, and it must be owned that, 
notwithstanding all obstacles, certain zemstvos accom- 
plished a great deal in all these directions. However, all 
of them were continually hampered in their work by the 
Central Government. The Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion, Interior and Finances, the Governor of the Province, 
and even the colonel of the State police stood there, as an 
hostile army, meddling continually with their activity. 
Every bit of progressive work had to be carried through, in 
spite of the bitter opposition of the provincial organs of 
the St. Petersburg autocracy. And a series of bye-laws 
continually limiting the powers of the zemstvos and de- 
stroying their democratic spirit were made during the last 
thirty years. 

And yet their work was continued, notwithstanding all 
obstacles, the result being that all over Russia a network 
of men and women was spread who knew well the local 
needs, and are known and liked by the people, and who 
hate the St. Petersburg bureaucracy, not theoretically but 
because they know it at work. And when calamities 
visited Russia, as was the case during the famines of 
1892-95, and when all sorts of epidemics ravaged the 
villages, it was again these local men who came forward 
and undertook the hard task of combating the epidemics 
and the famine, and were hampered at every step by the 
bureaucracy. 

Two years ago, the Minister of Finances, M. de Witte, 
had convoked in every district of central Russia meetings 
of the local zemstvo representatives, reinforced by the invi- 
tation of local experts, for discussing the causes of the 
steady impoverishment of the peasant class in middle 
Russia. Some of these meetings produced results which 
were quite unexpected at St. Petersburg, and frightened 
the bureaucrats and the Court spheres. The necessity of 
a representative government for Russia was expressed 
quite frankly and openly in several of these meetings, 
while the way in which most of the peasant representatives 
spoke upon the great questions of State economy revealed 


the existence ef a quite new young Russia that had grown 
in the villages. 

The consequence was the convocation of a meeting 
of representatives of the different zemstvos, who met un 
officially at Moscow ; and the unanimous opinions of these 
representatives—chiefly presidents of the assemblies of the 
nobility—was again the necessity of a representativ: 
government. 

It is needless to describe the alarm which these meet- 
ings and especially the last one spread in the reactionary 
camp at St. Petersburg. The Minister of Finances, 
lost his position and Von Plehve became the om 
niponent ruler. He undertook to suppress all the 
Radical agitation, if full powers—and unlimited supplies 
of money—were granted to him. And this having been 
done, he began his campaign of crushing down all progres- 
sive movement, and demoralising by means of menaces 
and bribes all the layers of society. The inquiry con- 
ducted by the zemstvos was closed; some of the promi- 
nent zemstvo constitutionalists (Petrunkievitch, Shipoff, 
Golovin, etc.) were exiled to various provinces of Russia, 
while others were summoned to appear before Plehve, 
and were lectured by the insolent Pasha—only a few of 
the presidents of the nobility having the courage to repl\ 
to him with the necessary energy. Reaction had put its 
last card on Plehve ; but this card was beaten, and history 
will probably say some day that it was lucky for Russia 
that the reign of so unscrupulous a statesman as Plehve 
was did not last longer. It will also reveal some day the 
Palace intrigues and the struggles of various parties which 
went on for several weeks after the post of the Minister of 
the Interior had once more become vacant. In the mean- 
time, that much can be said, that when Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
accepted this post he did so with the stipulation that he 
would inaugurate a new era, leading Russia towards politi 
cal freedom. 

Will the Winter Palace spheres tolerate this new 
policy for some time to come, or not ? We don’t know. 
But this we know, that a simple return to the old condi- 
tions is possible no more. The ball has been set rolling, 
and will ot be stopped at will. Besides, the meeting of 
the zemstvos which took place this week at St. Petersburg 
was already unavoidable, and it was quite as necessary that 
it should ask for a Constitution. In fact, the same has 
already happened twice within the last two years— though 
unfortunately ; it happened, we just saw, two years ago, as 
a consequence of the above-mentioned inquiry, and again 
last February. When the war broke out, and the zem- 
stvos were asked to support the families of the soldiers of 
the reserve called under the colours, they at once held 
unofficial meetings of their representatives of different pro 
vinces and formally asked the Government for the convo- 
cation of a general meeting of representatives of all Russia 
in order to organise relief for the wounded in Manchuria 
and for the soldiers’ families at home. Every opportunity 
was thus seized to formulate the same demand. There 
fore, we can only express our regret that the meeting which 
sat this week at St. Petersburg was not convoked fwo years 
ago. Then, it would have been a logical consequence of 
the above-mentioned inquiry; it was expected then by all 
the zemstvos; it would have saved to Russia all the 
abominations inflicted upon her by Plehve’s rule; and— 
who knows ?—perhaps it would have prevented the war 
from breaking out this year, and with war postponement 
often means prevention. 


P. KROPOTKIN. 





ITALIAN GARDENS. 


HIS book* is a good example of the thoroughness and 
intelligence often now to be found in the work of 
American women. “ There are a million more women than 





* ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. By Edith Wharton. 
With pictures by Maxfield Parrish, London: John Lane, 
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men in Great Britain,” it has been said, “and most of 
them are writing gardening books.” The reviewer, in 
consequence, is not apt to expect much of a book about 
gardens written by a woman, but in this case he gets a 
great deal. Miss Wharton has not written about Italian 
gardens because she wanted to write a book and because they 
seemed to her an easy subject to make a book out of, but 
because she both admires and understands them. Her 
object is to show why they are admirable, and she does 
so with great clearness and precision. Italian gardens are 
not much admired in England, and that is natural, for 
England contains a good many incongruous parodies of 
them, and we also have our own English style of gardening, 
which is as far removed from the Italian as it can be. We 
protest against the introduction of the Italian style of 
gardening into England, and perhaps we are right. But Miss 
Wharton is also right when she protests against the intro- 
duction of the English style of gardening into Italy, espe- 
cially of the altogether degraded English style, both dis- 
orderly and unnatural, from which we are only just escap- 
ing. The difference between the two styles may be shortly 
put thus: In the English garden the house is of no 
account. It has to be there, but when you go into the 
garden you turn your back on it and forget about it. Our 
ideal garden is a flowery wilderness. We are so much in 
lcve with the wild beauty of Nature that we only attempt 
to improve on it by giving it a greater variety than it pos- 
sesses in our own woods and fields. We are curious lovers 
of all kinds of flowers; we like to have as many of them 
as possible, grown as well and as naturally as possible. We 
can think of a garden without a house—indeed, most of 
cur gardens would be better without their houses—but not 
of a garden without flowers. The houses which are best 
suited to our gardens are those which are most subdued to 
Nature, stained and mossed by time, clothed like a dead tree 
with invading vegetable life. No reconciliation between 
house and garden seems so perfect to us as that of an ancient 
cottage triumphed over by roses. Wordsworth saw man 
as a natural object in the wilderness, and we wish to see 
cur houses as natural objects in a wilderness of flowers. 
The happy gardener is he who can lose himself among 
flowers and be smothered by them like the sleeping princess 
by the briar rose. 

The Italians, on the other hand, can think of a 
garden without flowers, but not without a house. This 
neglect of flowers, as Miss Wharton says, “is no doubt 
partly explained by the difficulty of cultivating any but 
spring flowers in so hot and dry a climate, and the result 
has been a wonderful development of the more permanent 
effects to be obtained from the three other factors in 
garden composition—marble, water, and perennial verdure 

and the achievement, by their skilful blending, of a 
charm independent of the seasons.” The Italian garden, in 
fact, is conceived as a kind of open-air house, with parti- 
tions, walks, and flights of steps almost as far removed 
from wild nature as the rooms, passages, and staircases of 
a house. The garden is made partly of living material, 
the carpets are sometimes of grass, the walls of leafage ; 
but all the materials are under the control, not of the land- 
scape gardener, but of the architect, and his design is 
arhitectural, depending for its effects, as Miss Wharton 
says, upon no change of seasons, and dominated by the 
cesign of the house. 

It is obvious that there can be no reason in 
the nature of things why gardens should not be designed 
in this way. Trees regarded simply as trees are most 
beautiful unclipped, but the Italian architect does not re- 
gard them simply as trees, but as material to be used in 
his design. Everyone will allow that there is often a 
peculiar beauty in a clipped wall and archway of yew in 
front of an old cottage. When the yew is artfully shaped 
its form seems to be in harmony with the form of the cot- 
tage, the slight irregularity of the one being caused by the 
imperfect imposition of art upon nature, and that of the 
other by the invasion of nature upon art. Arches and walls 
of clipped yew have not the same beauty ‘n 


some sequestered part of a large English garden, 
because there they seem to have no connection 
with the design of the house. ‘They are clipped for the 
sake of clipping, and their inferiority to the natural tree 
is obvious. In a well-designed Italian garden there is a 
perfect relation between the lines of the house and the 
lines of the garden, whether they are made of living 
or dead materials. ‘The garden is regarded as a link be- 
tween the complete artifice of the house and the com- 
plete nature of the landscape outside the garden enclosure. 
{t is therefore a hybrid of nature and art growing less and 
less artificial towards its confines. The designer of Italian 
gardens, as Miss Wharton says, “had three problems to 
veal with. His garden must be adapted to the architec 
tural lines of the house it adjoiged; it must be adapted 
to the requirements of the inmates of the house. . . .; 
and, lastly, it must be adapted to the landscape around 
it.” In the struggle with these three problems the Italian 
garden was evolved, and so it came to be designed with 
much more exact intentions than the English garden, the 
main object of which is to provide simply a wilderness of 
beautiful flowers. The beauty of an English garden lies 
in its inhabitants; strip it of its flowers and it is nothing. 
The beauty of an Italian garden lies “in the grouping of 
its parts, in the converging lines of its long ilex walks, the 
alternation of sunny open spaces with cool woodland 
shade, the proportion between terrace and bowling green, 
or between the height of a wall and the width of a path” ; 
and the architect “ considers the distribution of shade and 
sunlight, of straight lines of masonry and rippled lines of 
foliage, as carefully as he weighs the relation of his whole 
composition to the scene about it.’ But the Italian 
garden, though formal, is not governed by routine. The 
architects showed a great power of adapting their de- 
signs to particular conditions. Where the view beyond 
was simple and grand, the garden itself was simply and 
severely laid out. The terraced garden on a hillside was 
an invention of the Italians; and one main object of it, no 
doubt, was to give to the house an air of stability and re- 
pose, so that it might seem to have made a conquest of 
the rocky slope on which it was built, and not to be 
perched there on sufferance. The modern English gar- 
dener would surround a house in such a position with a 
rock garden, thus emphasising the natural conditions as 
much as he could, and subduing the house to nature rather 
than nature to the house. He would consider that the 
householder was fortunate to live in a place so well suited 
for the culture of rock plants. The English garden, in 
fact, presumes its owner to be a gardener and nothing else. 
The Italian garden is a place in which its owner, whatever 
his tastes, can take the air and look out upon the world. 
There is this great advantage about the English 
garden—that it is in itself the most delightful of all amuse 
ments, whereas the Italian garden is only a place where 
any outdoor amusement, except gardening, can be carried 
on. Yet there are a good many lessons to be learnt even 
in England from the Italian garden, if only they are learnt 
with discretion. It must be remembered first of all that 
an Italian garden always implies a house of beautiful and 
regular design. If you live in a suburban villa you do not 
want to infect your garden with its ugliness. If you live 
in aty old farmhouse your garden need not depart from 
the wildness and irregularity of nature to suit it. But 
those fortunate people who live in stately country houses 
would do well to observe and apply some of the principles 
of the Italian designers. Most of the details, of course, of 
the Italian art would be incongruous to English architec- 
ture and the English climate ; and it is the details alone 
that have been copied in most of our so-called Italian 
gardens. But the principles are sound, and can be applied 
even to our very different circumstances. It is an excel- 
lent principle, for instance, to extend the domination 
of a stately house beyond the circuit of its walls, par- 
ticularly if that house is situated on a slope. A house in 
flat meadows stands upon land that seems already tamed 
to its will. But a house upon a slope may seem to have 
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an insecure hold of the ground, to be dumped down as if 
by acqident, if the ground is not levelled and laid out in 
terraces below it; and the more these terraces are em- 
phasised with bold masonry the more commanding will 
be the aspect of the house. But it should be remembered 
that this is architects’ work, and not builders’. A terrace, 
if it is not to be an eyesore, must be designed as carefully 
as the house which suggests it. It must be of the right 
length and proportion and made of the right materials. 
Also, the planting within its enclosure must be contrived 
with an eye to the general architectural effect. The plant- 
ing in the best Italian gardens is as carefully considered 
as the building. A single superfluous conifer—and large 
English gardens of fifty years ago were mostly crowded 
with superfluous conifers—will spoil the whole effect. The 
garden must be formal in its general plan, but the formality 
need not descend to carpet bedding. We have, indeed, 
an entirely wrong idea in this country of what formal 
gardening really is. It means formality, not in the flowers 
themselves, but in the arrangement of the different masses 
of masonry, lawn, shrubbery, and flowers, which are the 
elements out of which the formal garden is composed. As 
some of the illustrations in Miss Wharton’s book show, 
the Italian garden is almost entirely spoilt by beds of 
elaborate patterns full of uninteresting plants. The beauty 
depends upon broad effects, and coiling flower-beds are only 
so much incongruous ornament to the beauty. 

A word must be said about Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s 
illustrations. Most of them are reproduced in colour; 
and it is always impossible to say how much of the finest 
beauty of a picture such reproduction has destroyed. 
These, no doubt, are as good as reproductions can 


be, and they certainly illustrate the most charac- 
teristic beauties of Italian gardens. Their composi- 
tion in most cases is both bold and skilful, and they 


make you feel that composition is the chief beauty of the 
Italian garden. They also reproduce a good deal of its 
romance, and they are, in fact, an addition both useful and 
agreeable to the excellent letterpress. 





MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 


i GLAVAINE ET SELYSETTE,” one of Maeter- 

linck’s most ambitious works, is also one of 
his least successful. For it is an essay out of Le Trésor 
des Humbles cast into dramatic form. In the history of 
its authors development it comes, apparently, between 
Pélléas et Mélisande and Monna Vanna. It must have 
been written while the author was growing eager to ex- 
press his mystic and philosophic notions, but had »ot 
yet grasped the best method of uniting dramatic form 
with philosophic spirit. Consequently it is an essay ia 
dialectic, whose sudden burst into drama _ towards its 
close takes us utterly by surprise. Up to the close of 
the third act it is like a very pompous Platonic dialogue ; 
then, all at once, it becomes a play, and bewilders one 
with its passion and beauty. A tragedy, however, cannot 
be successfully composed out of a series of lengthy dis- 
quisitions between any three characters, however excel- 
lent and well-meaning. Drama demands conversation to 
be the obbligato to character and action, not the be-all- 
and-end-all of the matter. Consequently, only the two 
concluding acts of Aglavaine et Selysette can properly be 
called drama; the rest is a setting-forth of philosophies. 
There is too much talk and too little doing, and there- 
fore this play in actual performance reveals a vast amount 
of stodge—not, of course, stodge absolute, for the ideas 
are valuable and the phrasing full of thoughtful charm; 
but stodge relative, inasmuch as such long meditations, fit 
matter for deliberate reading, fail utterly to appeal to us 
when rendered into terms of drama, where characters 
rather than homiletics are required. Frankly, a great 
part of the first three acts of Aglavaine is downright 
tedious in performance, however much we may appre- 
ciate its beauty in the library. 


Production on the stage, besides destroying the 
essential value of the poem as a study in thought, also 
brings to light another fault which one may miss or 
ignore while digesting the play as written. This drama 
is an essay in the sublimities of love and devotion. it 
moves in an extraordinarily rarefied atmosphere of sac- 
rifice, and its whole moral tone is exalted to an almost 
superhuman height. The entire sentiment of the play 
is meant to be as perfectly beautiful as possible. But, 
unfortunately, even while reading the play one is sensible 
that the characters, for all their laudable utterances, ci 
not succeed in reaching the full stainless strength that 
is required of them. One becomes conscious that it is 
impossible to follow the author in his ecstatic approval 
of his creations ; and, by alienating our sympathy from his 
persons, he weakens our appreciation of his metaphysics. 
As we read, however, we can set the discrepancy aside, 
and devote our full attention to the wealth and beauty of 
the ideas. But when the characters are set before us 
visibly on the stage, and there made to speak with their 
own mouths, the variance between the intention and the 
realisation of the play becomes so acutely irritating as ts 
destroy much of the pleasure raised in us by words s« 
profound, set forth as they are by personalities so much 
less admirable than they themselves imagine. 

Somebody once described the Agamemnon of the 
I phigeneia in Aulis as a miracle of naif meanness. ‘The 
description is fully as applicable to Méléandre, who, for 
the rest, bears a good deal of resemblance to that well- 
meaning egoist. Méléandre, also, indulges in any amount 
of excellent sentiment, and of erotic mysticism that may 
be right or may be wrong, but which certainly is exceed- 
ingly interesting, though, as a basis for conduct, it strikes 
an ordinary plain person as a little thin. . Eventually, in 
its effects, it becomes indistinguishable from the most 
arrant selfishness, though lavishly trimmed with philo- 
sophy. He finds it very pleasant to sit and coo with 
Aglavaine, and tell her how much he loves her in a 
spiritua! way and with how complete a spiritual intimacy. 
Aglavaine takes all this as perfectly ordinary. But his 
poor little wife, Selysette, fails to understand these pas- 
sionate Platonics, and suffers bitterly. Méléandre and 
Aglavaine exchange a flood of altruistic sentiments on 
her account. Not for the world will they pain Selysette ; 
she shall be shielded, beautified, elevated by the spe: 
tacle of their devotion. Their one aim shall be to spare her 
suffering. But they continue to embrace in corners all 
the same. Finally Aglavaine tells Méléandre that even 
if Selysette does suffer, the suffering will educate her nd 
do her good. She must “ascend” to Aglavaine’s level, 
and then how comfortable they'll all be! This discovery 
greatly pleases them both, and their philosophised erotics 
continue unperturbed. Now, the flashes of profound thought 
in these scenes distract the reader’s attention from the 
grotesque absurdity of this. But on the stage it becomes 
so glaring as to be scarcely bearable. And its horror 
becomes almost comic as we realise that the author’s real 
sympathy lies rather with the exquisite sentiments of 
Méléandre and Aglavaine than with the sufferings of 
Selysette, who ought not to have been so bourgeoise and 
unspiritual as to object to her husband’s ethereal passion 
for another woman. The sight of these twin souls em- 
bracing on the stage and exchanging views on the value 
of kisses is, of course, far more blatant than the matter 
when read of: nor is it possible for a spectator—as dis- 
tinct from a reader—not to condemn their proceedings 
as mere brutal and unplatonic egoism, though veiled in 
the loveliest of language. The vulgar old proverb, indeed, 
rises unbidden to our lips, and the English mind, ‘n- 
tolerant of specious rhetoric where actions are shady, 
remembers with a wry laugh that “fine words butter no 
parsnips.” No amount of noble talk can ever, we feel, 
make the conduct of Aglavaine and Méléandre to Sely- 
sette anything but that most cowardly of all selfishness 
that dares not face its own quality; and, the finer their 
words, the darker seems their conduct by comparison. 

If Méléandre be a craven. with a gift for oratoiy, 
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what are we to say of Aglavaine—the spotless, high- 
minded, omniscient Aglavaine ? Even on paper she is a 
prig. On the stage she is a portent. Nothing can ever 
happen without her moralising over it, and always to her 
own glory. Occasionally she has a rare twinge of re- 
morse, but she soon recovers, and makes a merit of it. 
She is eternally self-righteous, eternally self-centred. 
While we cam appreciate her ideas as we read them, to 
hear a living woman enunciating them complacently on 
the stage through the ruin of another woman’s life re- 
veals the excellent Aglavaine an_ intolerably conceited, 
priggish, and high-falutin person, dowered with a great 
gift of the gab and a perfectly colossal egoism. Even 
the noblest sentiments lose their grip when we are called 
upon to behold their utterer behaving in a manner that 
arouses the deepest suspicion of either her sincerity or 
her sanity. To the very end, when Selysette has achieved 
the last renunciation, of her sad life, Aglavaine is still 
concerned entirely with herself, and is a little inclined to 
be peevish at anybody else’s having presumed to make a 
sacrifice. She worries the dying girl to confess her 
suicide, in order to ensure peace and self-complacency 
henceforward for Méléandre—and Aglavaine. Selysette, 
however, perseveres in her martyrdom, and dies silent. 
In the supreme moment of her death—and this point was 
completely missed at the Court Theatre—Aglavaine, 
always faithful to herself, turns to Méléandre with a loud 
appeal for sympathy—with Aglavaine. But Méléandre, 
realising, one hopes, something of the dead girl's heroism, 
throws himself on to the bed with a despairing cry ci 
“Selysette.” And Aglavaine is left standing, quite out 
in the cold! 

This play, then, with its persistent thread of deep 
and valuable thought, its high intention, and the great 
dramatic beauty of all the closing scenes of Selysette, is 
yet, by reason of its protracted philosophisings and its 
lack of harmony between the characters and their noble 
words, unfitted for representation on the stage. Parts of 
it are tedious; parts are fatally unconvincing. Good 
acting might possibly slur the dangerous parts and throw 
the poetic beauty of the play into relief. But the p r 
formance at the Court Theatre, though most serious and 
well-meaning, lacked entirely in genius or in sense of 
humour. Only a sense of humour could qualify an actress 
to make Aglavaine sympathetic; only genius could save 
Méléandre from being intolerable. Tuesday's Aglavaine 
was unmitigatedly pompous; the Méléandre was melo- 
dramatic and conventional. 

Miss Florence Farr, as Meligraine—why, Meligraine, 
when Maeterlinck calls her Meligrane ?—was amiable in 
a small part; while her granddaughter, Selysette, was 
perhaps a little over-agitated at times—being at her best 
in the really beautiful death scene. But the greatest 
histrionic success was scored by Miss Marion Plarr as 
Yssaline. REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssincHam. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

| OW has the political situation moved since I 

last dealt with it? Not, I think, in a sense 
unfavourable to Progressive ideas. The winter 
Cabinets are at hand; how is Mr. Balfour to meet the 
accumulating claims of his party—claims that his own 
wavering, indecisive character has adjourned up to the 
hour of reckoning? I see no favourable issue. If he 
decides to face the Session he must take his decision 
at once and prepare for it some more serious stuff 
than a feeble Labourers Bill for Ireland. There is only 
one movement of any account in Conservatism outside 
the distracting ebb and flow of the fiscal contro- 
versy, and that is Redistribution. That subject must 
have one inestimable advantage in Mr. Balfour's 


eyes ; it will enable him, temporarily at least, to regain 
control of the party machine and make it appear that 
Protection is not to be the hall-mark of the Toryism of 
the immediate future. To a man of Mr. Balfour’s tem- 
perament that represents a large gain. No one pre- 
tends that the old cordial relations between him and 
Mr. Chamberlain subsist. The two men are isolated ; 
I believe they no longer correspond. Their personal 
interests are plainly opposed, only uniting on the one 
point of Mr, Austen Chamberlain’s career. Mr. Cham- 
berlain develops day by day his plan for capturing and 
leading the Tory Party on lines on which Mr. Balfour 
declares it is impossible for him to retain the chief- 
tainship. Every month sees some new step accom- 
plished—a newspaper bought over, a caucus captured, 
a candidate forced to toe the line on ‘‘ fiscal reform.” 
Mr. Balfour, a Parliamentarian par excellence, but 
hopelessly at sea in electoral tactics, can only look on 
in helpless irritation. His rival has the knowledge, 
the energy, the tastes, which he lacks. 
* * * * * 

But the Prime Minister has two weapons against 
Mr. Chamberlain—the Government and its programme. 
The first, saving the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is all 
his own. It is little more than a clique of personal 
intimates, a small Society of Souls, with Mr. Balfour as 
its z//uminafus—men who are hardly even politicians, to 
say nothing of statesmen. Lord Salisbury saw that 
family ties had their share in party government; but 
he never contemplated ruling the country by a circle of 
adoring under-secretaries. And then there is the 
official programme. Redistribution is a real subject— 
not, indeed, a Tory subject—but with distinct attrac- 
tions for a section of the Tory Party. It is sure to 
create a sensation, for it involves a _ multitude 
of private interests, not of the most exalted kind. 
In such waters the Prime Minister might swim for a 
little, battling with the Protectionist tide. But what 
will Mr. Chamberlain be doing? From all I hear it 
is most improbable that he will assent to prolonging 
the Government’s term of office in order to give them a 
Session devoted to Redistribution. Why should he ? 
Why should he throw away possible Irish votes ? Why 
smooth the path of the coming Liberal Government ? 
Why consent to the eclipse of his one subject, the pro- 
longing of his propaganda, so costly, so hard to main- 
tain at high pressure? Time runs away for him as 
for all of us; it is indeed very precious, for his plans 
involve a long struggle, at the end of which he can 
only begin to sight the realities of his work. He has 
already lost much—office, power, and a definite place in 
the party hierarchy. Therefore he is not likely to give 
any formal assent to a measure of Redistribution, and 
failing that assent, the fall of the Government before 
the next Budget, say in March next, is a contin- 
gency on which I believe Ministers, not less than states- 
men of the Opposition, reckon with some confidence. 

. * ” * ~ 

But will Mr. Balfour be rash enough to introduce 
a Redistribution Bill which must fail? That would be 
a singularly unwise and maladroit proceeding. The 
task in itself offers the poorest results to the Tory 
Party. Out of the twenty-seven constituencies which 
contain less than 25,000 inhabitants the Unionists hold 
seventeen. Or take the constituencies numbering less 
than 5,000 voters. Of these there are forty. Twenty 
of them are held by the Unionists and only eight by 
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Liberals. The remainder go to the Nationalists, but 
not all of these could be abolished, for that would 
mean that the smaller counties would be almost sub- 
merged. It is clear, therefore, that the Conservative 
Party stands to lose by every conceivable plan of 
Redistribution. To propose a bill and to succeed 
would be a bad stroke of business, and ‘‘ business,” 
I presume, is the only matter which so sceptical a 
politician as Mr. Balfour would deign to take into 
account. But to propose and to fail! Could there be 
a worse introduction to a General Election ? 
Ba * * * * 

It is quite possible, therefore, that Mr. Balfour, 
compelled at last to face the consequences of his moral 
cowardice, will decide on a dissolution before the time 
comes for meeting Parliament. But he has said that he 
will not dissolve until kis majority in the Commons 
failed him. As I have said, he has strong personaj 
reasons for attempting to divert the tide of Party 
sentiment into a channel where at least he can pretend 
to keep his place at the helm. The attempt is almost 
bound to lead to disaster, for unless Mr. Chamberlain 
has surrendered his cause and his friends, he cannot 
give the Premier leave to go on, or an assurance that 
he will see him through the Session. By March, there- 
fore, it is reasonable to suppose that the Liberal Party 
will have to face the task of forming a Government. I 
think it may be assumed they will not decline it. They 
will not have the power to decline, for if Mr. Balfour 
goes he will certainly refuse to come back again, and 
unless the Liberals take the responsibility they can 
give the King no advice in the matter of a dissolution, 
Therefore, the providing of a Dissolution Government 
is the first task to which the Liberal Party will find 


itself called. 
* * * * * 


How will they set about it? Will they call in 
exterior aid or will they seek for the materials of an 
alternative Administration entirely within their own 
ranks? The first plan has been revived by political 
gossips after its apparent abandonment some months 
ago. It would mean, of course, a Devonshire Govern- 
ment, a coalition of all the Free Trade parties, includ- 
ing the Free Trade Unionists, the Liberal Imperialists, 
and the main body of the Liberal Party, and the 
Radicals. A kind of English d/oc would be formed, 
with a view of safeguarding Free Trade and pre- 
senting the electors with the strongest possible alter- 
native to Chamberlainism. I have no space to discuss 
such a combination. I simply state that it exists in 
men’s minds, and that more may be heard of it. 

* ¥ * * a 

I am told that when Mr. Chamberlain returns he 
means to make the most of the terrible blunder of the 
London County Council in setting up a kind of provin- 
cial Protection in its ship contracts. It is perhaps the 
most serious slip that the Free Trade cause has sus- 
tained, for it gives Mr. Chamberlain just the kind of 
logical vantage-ground that he wants. Unfortunately, 
the Progressive Party is just now doing little but 
give points to the enemy on two salient controversies— 
clericalism and Free Trade. Where is the old states- 
manship of Spring Gardens? Not greatly in evidence, 
I fear. Three at least of the chief enemies of progress 
—anti-democracy, bureaucracy, clericalism — have 
gained a foothold in a party which makes the vital 
mistake of putting its interests before the public good. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
VIRGIL THE ENCHANTER. 


IRGIL was an enchanter from the time when he 
first came before the world as the Poet of the 
Eclogues down to the present day, when Mr. Glover of 
Cambridge has written on him a book, Studies in Virgil,* 
of above 390 pages, full of learning and minute analysis, 
full also of worship and devotion. Virgil has survived 
the unjust depreciation of Germany and the exaggerated 
eulogy of France. While Germany, by the mouth of 
Mommsen, classed the nerd with epics like the Messiad 
and the Henriad, Voltaire declared that if Virgil was 
made by Homer, Virgil is certainly the finest of Homer's 
works, c'est son plus belouvrage. He has survived even 
the pedantry which spells his name Vergil. Macaulay 
selected as the perfection of style the description of a 
boy’s first love in the eighth Eclogue, and Dryden wrote 
of the passage in which Evander welcomes -neas to 
his rustic palace,t ‘‘For my part I am lost in the 
admiration of it; I contemn the world when I think of 
it and myself when I translate it.” 

It is not merely by a metaphor that Virgil is called 
an enchanter. In the medizwval romance, Reynard the 
Fox, Aristotle and Virgil are coupled together as 
wizards. Gower, in his Confessto Amantis, tells us 
how Virgil, 

“A mirrour made of his clergie,? 


And set it in the towne’s eyes 
Of marbre on a pillar without,” 


that the Romans by aid of this magic glass might 
detect any enemies who came within thirty miles of 
the city. And a romance largely quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott inthe notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel was 
printed at Antwerp in 1510 under the title ‘‘ This boke 
treateth of the lyfe of Virgilius and of his deth and 
many marvayles that he did in his lyfe tyme by which- 
craft and nygromancie thorowgh the help of the 
devylls of hell.” 

What are the sources of this amazing influence 
so instantly won and so constantly maintained ? 
Undoubtedly, one is the fact that the neid was a 
school book in the time of Seneca and Juvenal, and 
still ‘* the schoolboy’s smudge is on his dirty Virgii.’’§ 
A verse from the Znetd comes to us apparelled in 
the celestial light which illumines the morning of 
life. Works very inferior to the nezd have a subtle 
power of pleasing through association with our child- 
hood. That association carried the present writer the 
other day through a thing so feeble as Frank Fairlegh. 
This is why the Znezd is more vigorously alive than the 
Georgics, which is really a greater work, a more trium- 
phant artistic feat, as Burns saw even through the 
blurring medium of a translation. Again, its theme 
has vivified the <Zncid. In some respects the ‘‘ Argo- 
nautica” of Apollonius Rhodius is a finer poem. It has 
magnificent passages, and the love of Medea is not 
less finely handled than the passion of Dido. But it 
lacks the informing thought of the Latin poem, the 
“increasing purpose” that runs through it. It was 
such a big thing to launch Rome on the inconstant tide 
of human things. The words /anfae molis erat are 





* Studies in Virgil, by Terrot Reaveley Glover, M.A. London : 
Edward Arnold. os. 6d. net. 

+ Aude hospes contemnere opes, &c. 

+ Learning, cleverness. 

§ Haeret nigro fuligo Maroni.—Juv. vii., 227. 


Aen. viii., 365. 
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scratched on a wall in the baths of Titus. Then, there 
is nothing unlovely or common in the poem. The 
characters are princely. The surroundings are majestic. 
It is an acute remark of Conington’s that even in the 
somewhat homely simile of the top whipped by boys in 
the seventh book the dignity is preserved in the words 
vacua atria circum, which suggest an ample palace and 
patrician boys at their play. 

Virgil is a firm believer in the Imperialism of 
Rome. The great passage in the sixth book 
beginning : 

“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera—” 
will be remembered by everyone, perhaps even by 
the writer in a London weekly who recently ascribed 
to Dido the threat of Juno when she invoked the aid of 
Allecto : 

“ Flectere si nequeo Superos Acheronta movebo.” 
Indeed, Virgil has been accused by De Quincey, among 
others, of a bias against the leading champions of 
Republicanism, which he shows when he concedes to 
the Greeks the primacy even in the arts of advocacy 
and oratory, in which surely they had an appreciable 
rival in Cicero, But it has been noticed that nowhere 
does he heap on Augustus the fulsome flattery to which 
even Horace stooped when he represents him as re- 
clining among the gods and quaffing nectar with purple- 
stained mouth—a spirit of sycophancy which Lucan 
raised to the highest heights of hyperbole when he 
cautioned the Emperor, on his enrolment among the 
stars, to be careful to keep the centre of the heavens 
lest his weight added to either side should overbalance 
the firmament. 

Mr. Glover found that when he was Professor of 
Latin in a Canadian University a system of ‘‘ options” 
was in vogue which permitted a student, if he so 
desired, to drop classics at a very early period. Yet 
he observed that students very ill furnished with the 
beggarly elements of grammar and prosody would often 
realise something of the literary value of the classics 
studied in class — would feel that the old term 
‘* Humanity” had a real meaning. Mr. Glover believes 
that the threatened recoil from classical studies may be 
met by a greater attention to the human value of the 
works read and a more insistent appeal to literary in- 
stincts, however rudimentary. This method Mr. Glover 
has applied to the study of Virgil. His picture of the poet 
may not commend itself to every reader of his book. 
But no lover of Virgil can find fault with the spirit in 
which he approaches the enchanter. He adopts for his 
guidance the fine words in which Goethe censured the 
strictures of Schlegel on Euripides: ‘If a modern like 
Schlegel must pick faults in so great an ancient he 
ought only to do it upon his knees.” He has little 
patience with the shallow criticism of Charles James 
Fox on the Zneid: 


“ Though the detached parts of the 4neid appear to me 
to be equal to anything, the story and characters appear 
more faulty every time I read it. My chief objection (I mean 
that to the character of A°neas) is of course not so much felt 
in the first three books; but afterwards he is always either 
insipid or odious,” 


This irreverent spirit of scoffing at the piefas of 
“Eneas found supporters even in very early times. 
A picture discovered at Pompeii represents an ape in 
armour (4Eneas) carrying an aged ape (Anchises) on 
its shoulders and leading a young one (Ascanius) by the 
hand. Mr. Glover, in answer to Fox’s view, refers his 
readers to Dr. Henry’s “ tremendous vindication ” (I., 
381) of the phrase sum pius 4neas, to which Fox takes 


especial exception, and asks them to read Marlowe's 
Dido Queen of Carthage, and say whether Virgil’s hero 
is not more natural, manly, and generally attractive 
than the Elizabethan Aineas. Henry’s vindication, 
which Mr. Glover does not quote, is indeed tremendous. 
First, he urges in defence of the apparent arrogance 
of the boast— 
‘* Sum pius A°neas fama super aethera notus ” 

that before Christianity when we were all pagans 
humility was meanness, and that now meanness often 
hides itself under the guise of humility ; and, secondly, 
he shows that Fox had not the slightest notion of the 
meaning of the word piuws. The indignant answer runs 
to several pages of his A: neidea. 

Mr. Glover’s comparison of the characters of 
Achilles and Aineas is full of interest and suggestion. 
But the gentleness of Aineas and his spirit of pity 
amid the horrors of battle and carnage are rather the 
reflected tenderness of the gentle Mantuan than traits 
introduced to heighten and soften the portrait of his 
hero. Aineas expresses his pity for Lausus, whom 
he is compelled to strike down, when he sees his pallid 
features and thinks of his exemplary life; but it is the 
poet who tells us how the spear of A2neas 


“rent the vest 
His mother’s hand had broider’d o'er with gold.” 


When the twin sons of Daucus are slain by Pallas 
the poet’s gentle spirit reflects what a joy the twins 
must have been to their parents, who 


‘Sore perplext each for the other took, 
Nor wish’d the sweet uncertainty resolved.” 


Even to touch on Mr. Glover's development ot 
Virgil’s interpretation of life would require many 
causeries. 1 will conclude with three short quotations ; 
they all deal with the poet’s temperament : 


“Even ‘the wicked old Cilician settles down to a sober 
and happy life in a garden of his own contriving on a strip 
of waste Tealian lend. If Virgil is melancholy, it is with 
constant gleams of happiness. Few poets of antiquity have 
found so much to enjoy in man’s life and environment, and 
perhaps it was the melancholy that opened his eyes to see 
it all—once more the soul of goodness in things evil.” 

“ The wonder is that with such a consciousness of human 
misery Virgil could write a poem of such enduring happiness 
as the Georgics.” 

“Tf Virgil has not solved the problem of the universe he 
has found out wherein it consists.” 


RoBert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 





ELTON ON SHAKESPEARE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, His FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
late Charles Isaac Elton. Edited by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. With a memoir of the author by Andrew Lang. 
London: Murray. 15s. net. 

Tus goodly volume almost provokes the application o! 

one of the oldest and sanest of critical maxims, that 

the half is frequently better than the whole. Not that 
the contents are not valuable throughout, but they are 
incoherent. Nor, again, does this arise from any defect 
in the author's original plan, but from the fact that, 
designing a comprehensive work on Shakespeare, he ad 
dressed himself to his task alternately on the sides of 
personal history and literary criticism, and was prevented 
by death from fusing them into a satisfactory whole. 
There is a certain appearance of scrappiness, most alien 
from the writer’s real thoroughness and painstaking re- 
search, and only due to the fragmentary condition in 
which his work was left. The essays are, indeed, with 
one exception, complete in themselves. but form, as the 
editor points out, only the nucleus of what was to hav> 
been an exhaustive work upon Shakespeare. “The shape,” 
we are told, “in which these papers were left by Mr. 
Elton was incomplete and disconnected. Some had 
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undergone revision; in some cases two almost parallel 
versions existed.’ ‘There was, however, no indication 
either of the final shape which the work had been in- 
tended to assume or of the order of the chapters. Had 
Mr. Elton devoted himself to the elaboration of his sub- 
ject in a single aspect, before approaching it under ny 
other, he would probably have bequeathed a complete 
monograph of sterling importance. Even as it 1s, his 
contributions to Shakespearean literature deserve atten- 
tion as evidently proceeding from a_ writer of sound 
judgment, who has taken great pains to render himself 
thoroughly well informed. 

The sections into which Mr. Elton’s book falls are 
“ Stratford-on-Avon,” “Snitterfield, Wilmcote, and the 
Manor of Rowington,” “ Midland Agriculture and Natural 
History in Shakespeare’s Plays.” “ Landmarks on Strat- 
ford Road and in London,” “ Shakespeare’s Descen- 
dants,” “ Illustrations of Shakespeare in the Seventeenth 
Century,” and “The Production of The Tempest.” The 
most important are those of a topographical or genea- 
logical character, displaying as they do sobriety of judg- 
ment united to acuteness and a most laudable effort 
after accuracy. It is to be wished on Mr. Elton’s account 
that they had been published before the researches of 
Mr. Lee and Mrs. Stopes had anticipated them in many 
particulars. This principally concerns the chapters with 
special relation to Stratford; for the notes on the natural 
history of Warwickshire lie outside the sphere of the 
writers we have mentioned, and contain much that is 
novel. On some points Mr. Elton differs from other 
biographers, and although he supports his view by plau- 
sible arguments, we cannot always think him right. He 
will not allow Shakespeare’s father to have been any 
thing but a glover; but it seems impossible that he shoul] 
have acquired the property and enjoyed the consideration 
he at one time possessed in Stratford if he had not 
carried on some other business besides. The testimony 
of tradition that he was a butcher also is not to be lightly 
set aside. Mr. Elton sees nothing irregular in Shake- 
speare’s marriage licence, and seems to overlook the 
crucial point: the extreme haste with which, upon his 
own showing, it was obtained and made operative. The 
absence of any allusion in the document to Shakespeare's 
parents, and the birth of a child six months afterwards, 
justify Mr. Lee’s view that the marriage was forced on 
by the representatives of the lady’s family that “Shake- 
speare might have small opportunity of evading a step 
which his intimacy with their friend’s daughter had 
rendered essential to her reputation.” It is significant 
that his most pungent allusions to the disadvantage ot 
premature intimacy and the plague of conjugal jealousy 
occur in two of his earliest plays, Te Two Gentlemen of 
Verona and The Comedy of Errors. 

“Tllustrations of Shakespeare in the Seventeenth 
Century” contain much matter of interest, yet we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Elton had deferred them until he 
had completed his labours on Shakespeare in Warwick- 
shire. We might then have had a complete book instead 
of materials which, however interesting in themselves, 
produce something of the effect of patchwork. The same 
remark applies to the elaborate essay on the production 
of The Tempest. Hunter's fancies that the date of 
the play was 1598, its purpose to discredit Raleigh, and 
its scene Lampedusa are indeed exploded with great 
ability, but at quite unnecessary length, for the versifica- 
tion of the play and its allusions to the Bermudas would 
demonstrate it to be at least as late as 1610, even with- 
out the recent striking discovery, of course unknown to 
Mr. Elton, of the derivation of its plot from a Spanish 
tale first published in 1609. It is to Hunter’s credit that 
he believed the drama to be founded on some Italian or 
Spanish story, though he mixed this up with the most 
fantastic speculations respecting the island of Lampe- 
dusa. We observe with surprise that Mr. Elton himself 
is defective in that highly important department of 
Shakespearean criticism, Shakespeare’s _ versification. 
Having endeavoured with no small acuteness and cogency 


to establish the very night of the production of Zhe Tew: 
pest as a Court play on occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth, he allows that this may not have been 
its first performance, and that it may have done duty in 
the same capacity at the nuptials of Essex in 1606. Had 
he studied the phases of Shakespearean versification he 
would have been aware that this is an impossible date. 

The volume is preceded by an interesting memoir 
of Elton by Mr. Andrew Lang, supplemented by the 
early recollections of Mr. John White, C.B. Elton ap 
pears to have been remarkable for precocity and for 
an intellectual force capable of rising into brillianey, but 
in general quiet with the reserve of conscious power. He 
was educated at Cheltenham and at Balliol; his aca 
demical career might be termed distinguished, especially 
in English verse, but might have been much more so 
but for his deficiency in ambition. Just as he had ob 
tained a mastery of the law of real estate, which might 
have raised him to the Bench, he inherited an ampie 
property in Somersetshire, and, except for necessary 
attention to his senatorial duties while member for 
West Somerset, the remainder of his life was that of a 
scholar, a collector of choice books, and an accomplished 
dilettante in bibliography and archeology. He produced 
however, two works of importance, The Origins of Eng 
lish History and The Career of Columbus, and endeared 
himself to the admirers of Shelley by his reprint of 
ccpious extracts from the poet’s narrative of his tours in 
France and Switzerland in 1814 and 1816, with judicious 
comments and pretty illustrations. He died in April, 
1900. 

We may take the opportunity of adding an arly 
notice of Shakespeare’s monument at Stratford, which is 
probably but little known. In the present year Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg edited for Mr. Edward Almack’s “ Stuart 
Series,” published in very limited impressions, “ A Short 
Survey of Twenty-six Counties, observed in a seven 
weeks’ journey begun on August 11, 1634, by a Captain, 
a Lieutenant, and an Ancient.” The tourists visited 
Stratford Church, and thus report: “Those monuments 
worth observing and which wee tooke notice of were 
these . . . A neat monument of that famous Eng 
lish poet, Mr. William Shakespeere, who was born heere. 
And one of an old gentleman, a batchelor, Mr. Combe, 
upon whose name the said poet did merrily fann up some 
witty and facetious verses, which time would not give 
us leave to sacke up.” 

Shakespeare’s monument had in 1634 been erected 
only eleven years, and we are not sure that this may not 
be the earliest notice of it. There was evidently no 
doubt at the time of his authorship of the epitaph on 
John Combe, and we can see no reason against it. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 
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COBBETT. 


WiittiaAM CopBeTTt: A Study of his Life as shown in his 
Writings. By E. I. Carlyle, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. London: Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THERE is a great deal to be said for the partisan writing 

of history. A biographer or historian who concerns him 

self zealously for his subject, defends his failings and 
aggrandises his importance, is often not merely a warm- 
hearted apologist, but a very successful interpreter. He 
puts himself into the surroundings of the career he de 
scribes, and in so doing he acclimatises his readers to those 
surroundings. The result is in many cases that he is 
illuminating and not merely entertaining; he enlightens, 
and does not merely divert us. Now, Mr. Carlyle has not 
written a partisan history, and we doubt whether he would 
condone our indulgent judgment on that practice. A cer 
tain impassive gravity, a judicial composure preside over 
his book. His treatment of this extraordinary career 
might be called ascetic, so studiously does it control even 
the legitimate ardours of the biographer. But he has 
achieved out of this disciplined method a remarkable suc- 
cess. He has written a study of Cobbett which is not 
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only singularly just and complete, but also singularly 
interesting and vivid. Cobbett explains himself better 
than any man can explain him. Mr. Carlyle has 
made that truth the basis of his method, and it is no 
small achievement of his art that the conscientious indus- 
try and research of which this interesting book is the pro- 
duct are largely concealed in the results. 

“ With two or three qualities more Cobbett would have 
been a very great man in the world; as it was he made a 
great noise in it.” So wrote Dalling and Bulwer in 
his study of “the contentious man.” Of the noise Cobbett 
made the echoes reverberated long after his death. Some 
of them were caught up by the Disraeli of the earlier and 
abortive enthusiasms. It was a noise men were afraid of, 
and no one escaped it. Mr. Carlyle says justly that his 
indictment of the Whig Party for their persecuting tactics 
during his last trial for libel gave a deathblow to political 
prosecutions. But it did more than terrify, for it inspired. 
And it inspired just because it was the voice of a new 
power in politics. Cobbett, like Rousseau, could touch 
the common things of life with passion and reality. He 
could dramatise that world of which Westminster only 
had uneasy glimpses. He said himself that his popu- 
larity was owing to his giving truth in clear language. His 
democracy, his directness of vision, his intense pursuit of 
simple and palpable objects, his love of the country, all 
these possessed his wonderful style. “ At one time he was 
a Tory,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ at another almost a Republican, 
but at either period he could in a few sentences describe 
a tramp in the rain, caricature a prime minister, or picture 
the delights of a supper of cold bacon in a manner never 
to be forgotten.” What is this but to say that if Cobbett 
made a great noise in the world it was just the noise that 
was wanted in his country ? It was the noise of native 
discontent, and it was not clamour but a thunderous 
reason. 

Cobbett was everything in politics. As a friend he 
was difficult and uncertain. His character was disfigured 
by moments of cowardice, and often, in the opinion of 
many of his friends, by moments of perfidy. Still, he 
remains an heroic figure and a great political power. There 
was a unity in all his inconsistencies; it was not only a 
unity of contentiousness or eccentricity, it was a real 
unity of character. His opinions were not things he 
inherited or borrowed. They were his own impressions or 
prejudices, very distinct and poignant, on the state of 
things that he saw at the moment around him. The 
Radicals were men who started from certain preconcep- 
tions about human rights, and were sustained in all their 
trials and hardships by the illusion that the triumph of 
justice was certain and imminent. Cobbett started with no 
such preconception, and what sustained him was not a con- 
fidence in progress but a belief in himself. When he got 
into Parliament, at seventy-six, he took his place on the 
front bench, in the midst of Ministers. His maiden speech 
opened with the words: “It appears to me that since I 
have been sitting here I have heard a great deal of vain 
and unprofitable conversation.” He moved the rejection 
of the Address and the substitution of one of his own 
composition. This incident was characteristic of his 
career. The Radicals were mainly concerned to edu- 
cate and enlighten the people. He meant to educate the 
people, but also to act for it. He was a real Tribune of 
the Plebs. Of course he was often unjust. He had seen 
all that his country had suffered under misgovernment, but 
he had never known the difficulties of government. He 
saw a whole system of aristocratic government from under- 
neath, and he despaired of one statesman after another. 
It is interesting to turn from his denunciation of pension 
lists and patronage to the letters of Lady Sarah Lennox 
to see what an interminable retinue of place-hunters pur- 
sued a Minister. It was part of Cobbett’s power that he 
believed things could be done more easily and quickly 
than, in fact, they could, and that he was as ready to 
attack persons as systems. He was always ready with a 
policy or a criticism. Neither policy nor criticism nor, 1n- 
deed, his crushing literary style, owed anything to sec- 


tarian or formal or exotic views of life. He stands alone 
in our history, for it was his mission to give democracy a 
voice, and no other man has ever succeeded alone in doing 
it. He had never kindled his fury or his enthusiasm by 
the ashes of the great revolutionary movement that had for 
the time been extinguished. He was far more conscious 
of the concrete misdoings of the ruling ‘classes than of the 
impulses of a great spiritual brotherhood. His passion 
was native, racy of the soil, the history, the pleasures, and 
the sports of England. He did for British democracy 
what O'Connell did for Catholic Ireland. He made it 
articulate, resolute, angry, drilled for particular objects. 
Just as O'Connell controlled the revolutionary pas- 
sions of his countrymen so Cobbett tried to dissuade the 
peasants from riots against machinery. As O'Connell 
abused judges and statesmen in order to disestablish the 
awe an oppressed class felt for authority, so Cobbett held 
up to odium and contumely the public men who he thought 
enjoyed a certain superstitious esteem in England. He 
wanted to make the people of England self-conscious, to 
destroy the whole framework of sectarian and class rule. 
This great purpose made him at once politician, journalist, 
grammarian, historian, and iconoclast. And perhaps the 
chief consolation of that melancholy chapter in domestic 
politics is to be found in the characters that were born of 
the rebellion. 





SOME TRAVEL BOOKS, AND OTHERS. 


My Sportinc Hotipays. By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., 

_ M.P. London: Arnold, 12s. 6d. 

SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN PoRTUGAL. By Gilbert Watson. 
London: Arnold. tas. 6d. 

My CuinEsE Note-Boox. By Lady Susan Townley. London: 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 

DUELLING STORIES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By George H. 
Powell. From the French of Brantome. London: A. H. 
Bullen. 7s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL Prospects oF SoutH AFRICA. By 
J. Owen Thomas. London: Constable. 6s. 

TRAVEL Pictures, By Israfel. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
58. 

Str Henry SETON-Karr belongs to a body of sportsmen 

which is every year becoming smaller. In these days of 

rapidly-made fortunes, rapidly-acquired estates, and rapid 
travel numbers of people engage in sport who have no 
claim to the old and honourable title of sportsman. 
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They may hold gun or rifle as straight or throw 
as clean a line as anyone, but there is still some- 
thing that betrays them. They think too much of the 
bag and not enough of woodcraft. They are mere killers. 
They can pull down their rocketers with the best 
but they are at a loss when it comes to the ways 
of bird or beast and all the easily ignored signs and sounds 
of the woods which to the initiated mean so much. They 
have not the manner of those whose ancestors have pre- 
sided over such scenes for centuries. True sportsman- 
ship is an heirloom. It is indeed almost the only mark 
of ancient lineage that still survives. It is handed down 
through generations of slayers who have slain their game 
not mechanically but putting all their character and in- 
stinct and cunning and powers of thought and observation 
into the business. Sir Henry Seton-Karr thinks that the 
only people who at all equal ourselves in possession of 
this instinct are the North American savages. We fancy, 
however, that the Hottentots of Southern Africa, and _per- 
haps also the bushmen of Australia, though these latter 
have been to a great extent killed out themselves, have 
some claim to be included in the list. 

Sport of this kind, the spirit that engages the mind 
and the soul, is becoming rarer and rarer in England, 
where the mere killer is now having it all his own way. 
But in parts of Norway, in the Rockies, in Vancouver, in 
Wyoming, Sir Henry can still find the requisite conditions, 
and of these he gives an account that is sure to appeal to 
all good sportsmen. 

The doings of Mr. Gilbert Watson in Portugal are 
tame and bloodless in comparison with the foregoing. 
Yet he, too, can be terrible enough in his way. We are 
not divulging a secret which he would wish us to keep 
quiet when we say that Mr. Watson is a bit of a lady- 
killer. He is known to the public already as the writer 
of a book on Japan—at least he wrote such a book. In 
those days, and they weren’t so long ago, it was a Japanese 
girl. Now it is a Spanish one. The details of the present 
affair are given in the volume before us with infinite relish 
and gusto. All the pretty things he said to her, all her 
foolish, artless answers, are made copy of, and can all be 
bought by the brutal public, if the brutal public thinks them 
worth the money, for the trifling sum of twelve and six- 
pence. From so sentimental a writer we are to expect poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, and those who appreciate the 
love-making will find the descriptions to their liking. They 
remind us of Z’art nouveau more than anything else we 
can think of. “The mountains seemed uplifted on the 
wings of their own loveliness.” may serve as a sample. We 
can best describe the book as a whole, perhaps, by con- 
trasting it with the one we wefe just now noticing. Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr's book is written in a virile, straightfor- 
ward style without a grain of affectation or false sentiment 
in it. His language has no other end than to convey to 
the reader a true impression of the things he saw and the 
things he did. Mr. Watson’s book is about as different 
from Sir Henry’s as a book could well be. 

On the other hand, Lady Susan Townley’s travels in 
China are described with an easiness and s m‘: 
vivacity which render them very readable. We think Lady 
Snsan has shown a right instinct in including a good 
liberal allowance of history in her pages. These portions 
of the book, she tells us, were “ the result of much reading, 
in a land where time is apt to hang heavily on the hands 
of the ‘unemployed.’ Having collected many facts, I 
was tempted to put them together in an easy and consecu- 
tive form.” It is not everyone who can put together facts 
in an easy and consecutive form, but, thanks to the writer's 
genuine interest in her subject, that has been done in the 
present case, and the notices of Chinese history, of Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, and of the Chinese 
language and Government are written with coherence and 
a consciousness of their significance. In the case of China 
this was particularly to be desired, because ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred are quite ignorant of the history, 
politics, and religion of the country, and these accounts are 
therefore well worth their place and serve as a solid basis 


for the superstructure of descriptive notes of places and 
people and ceremonies which follow them. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Powell's to give us a 
translation—or adaptation, perhaps, we should say—of 
Brantome’s Discours sur les Duels. Pierre de Bour- 
deille, Abbot and Lord of Brantome and Baron of Riche- 
mont, lived between the years 1542 and 1614. He early 
abandoned the title of “ Abbé,” “ while judiciously retain- 
ing the emoluments attached to the position,” and into his 
fairly long life he succeeded in cramming an amount of 
adventure rare even for that bustling age. Being himself 
of a quarrelsome and irritable disposition, he naturally took 
an intelligent interest in the art of duelling, and, as he tra- 
velled much and engaged in warlike enterprises in many 
countries, he was well fitted to be the chronicler of these 
so-called affairs of honour. His work, however, possesses 
an interest beyond the mere interest attaching to a num- 
ber of single combats. Including, as it does, an account 
of the exploits of all the most celebrated champions of 
the age, together with the occasions which led to the 
fighting, the explanations offered or declined, the points 
of etiquette which preceded and followed the engagement, 
it gives us some very illuminating glimpses into the mind 
and manners of that period. The present adaptation is 
illustrated with photographs of old pictures and engrav- 
ings, which add considerably to the interest and variety 
of the puges. 

We imagine that very few people in this country are 
thinking of going to South Africa, where they have been 
told with the utmost frankness that they are not wanted. 
If, however, there should be any bold spirits who are de- 
termined, in spite of all rebuffs, to try their luck in that 
unhappy country, they will find a useful fund of informa- 
tion on the agricultural and pastoral industries of the 
colonies collected together, clearly arranged, with marginal 
annotations, and a full index, in Mr. Owen Thomas’s book 
on South African farming. We are tempted to quote from | 
its pages a decision of the late President Kruger’s on a 
dispute between two brothers as to the correct division 
between them of the farm they had jointly inherited, which 
illustrates happily enough that homely and practical wis- 
dom which was the secret of Kruger’s influence. “ Thou, 
Jan,” ran the judgment, “art the elder; and to thee is 
it given to divide the land. Go, therefore, and divide it 
into two parts, and put up beacons as the manner is. but 
thou, Andries, art the younger; and when thine elder 
brother shall have divided the land, to thee is given to 
choose which portion thou wilt take for thine own share, 
whether this or that.” If our officials could treat with the 
Boers in that spirit there would, perhaps, be less misunder- 
standing. 

We will finish with a little book of travel sketches 
by “ Israfel.” They are the briefest notes, from a purely 
spectacular point of view, of places like Port Said, Cairo, 
Alexandria, the Nile Valley, Algiers, Biskra, the Desert, 
a few Indian towns, and a passing glimpse into Italy, 
France, and Holland. “High overhead, on the capitals 
and the roof, one sees greens fiery-pale as the first buds of 
spring, and emerald-soft as grass after rain ; reds nearly as 
rich as the wings of a Red Admiral and languid as the rose 
of sunset or of a flamingo’s feathers. The blues are a faint 
reflex of the sky—the turquoise dawn sky of Ra-Harmachis, 
not the ardent noon sky of Amcu-Ra.” This very highly- 
coloured style is maintained throughout, and as each fresh 
scene makes new demands on the writer’s imagination 
similes and adjectives become more and more weird and 
far-fetched. The truth is “Israfel” is trying to do with 
pen more than a pen can do. He means to make of each 
scene just a splash of colour and no more. His attempts 
to do this are extremely clever, but have the fatal draw- 
back that the over-vividness of the language, while it 
begins by exciting and stimulating, very quickly, results in 
wearying and relaxing the attention of the reader. It is 
a truth which “Israfel” has yet to learn that nothing 1s 
so colourless as an over-coloured style, just as nothing 1s 
so feeble as an over-vehement one. 
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Pranota PLayine. 








NOWADAYS the piano is as much an 
essential feature of the home as the 
drawing-room furniture, and to-day many 
thousands of families are deriving more en- 
joyment from their pianos than at any other 
period since the instrument was invented. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that 
these families possess Pianolas, and through 
them are becoming acquainted with music 
of every kind and are learning how much 
music means as a part of everyday life. 


To play the piano well three things are 
necessary: technical skill, understanding, 
and sympathy; and the first of these is the 
great stumbling-block that bars the way 
to piano-playing becoming a universal ac- 
complishment. Technique is the purely 
mechanical part of piano-playing, the digital 
dexterity which can be acquired only at a 
cost of years of practice and has to be 
maintained by still further practice. Few 
people, unless they intend to devote them- 
selves to the profession of music, can afford 
the time necessary to keep their technique 
up to any very high standard; hence the 
number of those who play only a little, and 
the still greater number of those who used 
to play, but haven’t had time to practise, 
and consequently have forgotten what little 
they once knew. 


The Pianola eliminates technical diffi- 
culties. 
ability necessary to execute the most diffi- 
cult composition known. Placed in front 
of the piano so that its sixty-five “ fingers” 
rest over the keys, and with the necessary 
music-rolls at hand, it enables you to play 
every kind of music without once sounding 
a wrong note, and, in addition, the per- 
former guides the playing, controls the 
force with which the keys are struck, directs 
the tempo, and in general interprets the 
music according to his own ideas of its 
meaning. 


Pianola-playing is a most fascinating 
Occupation, ‘and is as much real playing 
as when a first-rate pianist performs by 
hand, The pianist may make mistakes, the 
Pianola cannot, and the Pianola’s expres- 
Sion devices are just as effective in imbuing 


It possesses all the key-striking | 
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| 
| 


| 


the music with the performer’s understand- 


| ing and sympathy as the finger-tips of the 


| 


virtuoso. 
There are three expression levers—the 


| tempo lever, the accent lever, and the sus- 


| taining lever. 


As the names imply, the 


_ tempo lever controls the changes of time, 


and the sustaining lever the sustaining or 
loud pedal of the piano. The accent lever 


| is, perhaps, the most valuable, as it governs 
| all changes from soft to loud, and also en- 
_ ables the performer to accent individual notes 


or chords as may be desired; further, it 
enables him to subdue the accompaniment 
in either treble or bass. The effectiveness 
and easiness of operation of these expres- 
sion levers make the Pianola infinitely 
more artistic in its playing than any other 
piano-player. A significant fact is that the 


_ Pianola is the only instrument of its kind 


endorsed by almost 


every pianist and 
musician of any consequence. Not only 
that, but men like Paderewski, Hofmann, 
and Rosenthal own Pianolas and use them 
in their studies. 


The repertoire of the Pianola exceeds 
12,000 different compositions, all of which 
are available through our Music Circulating 
Library. This vast number includes music 
of all times and countries, and of every 
kind, from the greatest classic to the latest 
popular musical comedy. Familiarity with 
all kinds of compositions gained through 
actually playing them is the best kind of 
musical education, and can be had only in 
one way, by possessing a Pianola. Should 
you care to have further particulars of the 
Pianola, please fill up the form annexed and 


send it to us by post. 








Please send me further particulars of the 
Pianola. A.B 


Name _ 


Address 











THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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THE ENGLISH CONDUCTOR. 
Henry J. Woop. By Rosa Newmarch. “Living Masters of 
Music.”” London: John Lane. as. 6d. net. 


Many people will be glad to have some account of a man 
who before he was thirty had worked a miraculous 
change upon the musical taste of London. Until Mr. 
Wood appeared there was no great English conductor, 
and only Richter and Mottl and other foreign visitors 
could draw large audiences to orchestral concerts. Crowds 
went to hear them, as they went to hear Paderewsky cr 
Sarasate, because it was the fashion, and because they only 
came now and again. In 1895, when he was twenty-five years 
old, Mr. Wood began to conduct the Promenade Concerts 
at the Queen’s Hall. His performances at first were 
rough, but everyone felt there was a new life and spirit in 
them ; they improved with incredible speed, and in a few 
months he had drawn to himself a public as constant ana 
devoted as any attracted by the most popular heroes of the 
music-halls. Now he is acknowledged to be one of the 
great conductors of the world. Only two, perhaps— 
Richter and Nikisch—are certainly greater than he is, and 
he is not yet thirty-five. Miss Newmarch has written a 
fair book ; it is interesting enough, as it could hardly help 
being, but it might well contain many more facts and fewer 
general reflections. Miss Newmarch has an eye for the ob- 
vious rather than for the essential. She tells more about the 
deficiencies in English musical taste, the programmes of 
the Queen’s Hall, and the qualities necessary to a great 
conductor than about the particular methods and charac- 
teristics and aims of Mr. Wood. She discusses the barren 
question whether we are or are not a musical nation. She 
has a hit at the academic misunderstanding of Brahms. 
She wastes space upon accounts of Mr. Wood's official 
triumphs, and tells us how Queen Victoria, “struck by 
his unEnglish appearance, demanded an assurance of his 
nationality from his own lips,” and how she presented h'm 
with a gold-mounted ivory baton surmounted with a crown 
and the initials V.R.I. Such things have happened to 
many mediocrities. There is no room for them in a short 
book about a genius. On the other hand, Miss New- 
march, though an undistinguished writer, expresses herself 
better than most people who write about music. In the 
midst of her generalities she finds room for a good many 
interesting facts, and her chapter upon Mr. Wood and 
vocal art gives some information upon a part of his enor- 
mous activity which has not yet been properly recognised. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue third series of Zeaves from the Diary of Henry 
Greville, edited by the Countess of Strafford (Smith, Elder, 
14s.), extends from the beginning of 1857 to the end of 
1861. Henry Greville was not so much concerned with 
affairs of State as his brother Charles and his diary is 
more taken up with social and artistic matters. He him- 
self was fond of music and knew many great singers. He 
was a close friend of the Kemble family. He also, how- 
ever, has recorded many observations of the making of the 
Second Empire and of the movement for Italian unity. 
The Viennese Period in the Oxford History of Music, 
by Mr. W. H. Hadow (Clarendon Press, 15s. net), gives an 
account of the development of music from the time of 
C. P. E. Bach, one of the sons of John Sebastian, to the 
time of Schubert. Mr. Hadow, who is already eminent 
as a musical critic and historian, illustrates his account 
with many musical quotations ; but the book ought to inte- 
rest both the expert and the general reader. Of the 
Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, by Mrs. 
Hughes of Uffington (Smith, Elder, 1os. 6d. net), 
the letters first appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine. The recollections, consisting of diaries kept 
by Mrs. Hughes during two visits to Abbotsford 
in 1824 and 1828, have not before been printed. The 
book is edited by Mr. H. G. Hutchinson. Jn the Great 


God's Hair (James Parker and Co.) is another of Mr. 
F. W. Bain’s delightful Indian fables or romances, which 
profess to be translated from the Sanskrit, but appear to 
be original. The book is dedicated to husbands and 
wives and is about the ideal unity of husband and wife. 
Lhe Canterbury Pilgrimages, by H. Snowden Ward (A. 
and C. Black, 6s.), consists of two parts, which have not 
much to do with each other. The first part consists of 
an account of Thomas 4 Becket ; the second of an account 
of the route of Chaucer’s Pilgrims. The book is illus- 
trated with many excellent photographs. The Trail of Lewis 
and Clark, by Olin D. Wheeler (Putnam's, two volumes, 
25s. net), is an account of the great exploration across the 
United States in 1804-06. It is copiously illustrated. 
The new edition of Napoleon ; the Last Phase (Humphreys) 
has a new introduction, in which Lord Rosebery permits 
himself to wonder what would have happened if Napoleon 
had grown peaceful with prosperity. He also gives fur- 
ther reasons why England should have treated her captive 
better. Zife and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by A. Barbeau (Heinemann, 15s. net), is another 
instance of the interest taken by cultivated Frenchmen in 
our social history. It is introduced by a preface by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Thackeray in the United States, by 
General J. G. Wilson (Smith, Elder, 18s. net), is an account 
of Thackeray’s two visits to America, taken from a variety 
of sources. Much of the matter is now published for the 
first time. Dr. Moncure Conway’s reminiscences and ex- 
periences have been published in two large volumes 
by Messrs. Cassell (30s.). They cover the history of a 
long'life which has come into contact with many eminent 
persons and many interesting and various movements. Of 
The Road in Tuscany, by Maurice Hewlett (Macmillan, 
two volumes, 21s. net), a considerable part has already 
appeared in The Speaker. There is no mention on the 
title-page of the authorship of the admirable illustrations. 
The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, in six 
volumes, of which the first is now published (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. net), is based upon the edition of 1842-46, with ap- 
pendices containing unpublished letters and other matters. 
The notes by Mr. Austin Dobson have been written for this 
edition. Among novels of the week we may mention Pope 
Jacynth, by Vernon Lee (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.), and 
The Isles of Sunset, by A. C. Benson (Isbister, 6s.). 
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The Most Nutritious and Economical. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


2} per cent. INTEREST 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 





MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By 
B.-J. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 
2 ‘wole. 8vo, printed on Hand- made Paper. 30s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. With over 200 Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. In 2 vols., Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW BOOK. 
THE SIN OF DAVID: a Poetical Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


St. James's Gazette.—' A play with many fine things.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: Being the 
Life and Recollections of Sir John R. Robinson. 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 

World.—* A book which is not only a worthy memorial of a notable career 
and personality, but also a most interesting and entertaining budget of 


reeollections ot public men and affairs during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY 
(1778-1840). As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 
BARRETT, with Preface and Netes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches, in 6 vols. 
Vol. I, 1778 ‘June, 1781. 10s. éd. net. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET: Glimpses 
through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of 
__ the 0 id Navy. By EDWARD FRASER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the late LAFCADIO HEARN. 


JAPAN: An Attempt at _ interpretation. Extra 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 5s. 6d. 
+¥2 Sy 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir ReNNELL Ropp. 
_With Portrait, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. en 
EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortey. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net. [ Tuesday. 
VOL. VII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
VOL. VII.—FISHES, ETC. 
HERMICHORDATA. By S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


ASCIDIANS anp AMPHIOXUS._ By W. A. HERDMAN, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. FISHES (exclusive of the Systematic 
Account of Teleostei). By T. W. BrinGe, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
FISHES (Systematic Account of Teleostei) By G. A. 
BOULENGER, F.R.S. Illustrated, Medium 8vo. 17s. net. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY: 
An Aftermath. By the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo. ios. net. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
UCATION. Being the History of the Society for the 

a ation of the Poor of Ireland, genera!ly known as the 
Kildare Place Society, 1811-1831. By H, KINnGsMILL Moore, 


D.D., Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 

A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
THE WORKS OF ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(of Marlborough and St. John's College, Cambridge), Author 
of “The Light Green.” Together with his LIFE and 
LETTERS. Edited by Sir RopERT EDGCUMBE (King’s Coll., 
Camb.). With 2 Portraits. Fecap. 8vo. §s. net. 

Pail Mall Gazette.—** For a certain quality of sparkle, and an almost Greek 


crispness of languz age. he may well be held worthy to rank with the inimitable 
“3. 3.” and *©. S, C.”" 


CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER NOW READY, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
Eight Illustrations in full Colour. 
Several pages of Pictures in Tint. 
Five Christmas Stories. 
A New Serial by the Author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” 
‘* Sandy.” By ALIcE HEGAN RICE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. XLVI., May to October, price 10s. 6d. 
*.* Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


CHAMBERS'’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


In TEN VoLumMeEs. Imp. 8vo, cloth, $5; half-morocco, $7 10s. 
Booksellers allow the usual Discount off above prices. 


This Indispensable Work 











is referred to in 7.P.'s Weekly 
REVISED e as = REVISED 
The best Encyclopedia in 
TO 1904, the language. It is a miracle TO 1904. 
of accuracy, of fulness, and of 




















cheapness.” 


CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPACDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


In THREE VOLUMES. Imp. 8vo, cloth, $1 11s. 6d. net ; half- 
morocco, $2 5s, net. Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 


Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, ae in the British Weekly says: 
‘Dr. Patrick has achieved a magnificent triump The book is simply astonish- 
ing. . . . It raises the whole standard of fens history among us. 


NEW XMAS. BOOKS. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Artistically Bound. 


6s. 
The Pedlar’s Pack. By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


A Series of Fairy Stories. With Nine Coloured Illustrations 
by Cuas, PEARS, Punch Artist. 


5s. 
Hazard and Heroism. 

Stories told by G. A. HENTY, LOUIS TRACY, &c. 
Glyn Severn’s School-days. By G. M. FENN 
With Eight Illustrations by Cuas. Pears, 
Brought to Heel. By KENT CARR, 
A School Story of engrossing interest. 

.. JS 6d. 
“Viva Christina. By EDITH E. COWPER, 
The Adventures of a young Scot with the British Legion. 
A School Champion. By RAMOND JACBERNS. 
A Girl's School Story. 

That Awful Little Brother. by MAy BALDWIN. 
The Blue Baby. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Illustrated by LEwis BAUMER. Uniform with ‘ Hoodie.” 
2s. 6d. 

Careless Jane, and Other Tales. 
By KATHARINE PYLE. 
Children’s Rhymes Illustrated. 
A Bunch of Keys. By MARGARET JOHNSON. 
Illustrated by Jesse Watcot. A Series of Stories in which 
Pictures are introduced instead of certain of the words; the 


idea being for the children to supply the missing words as 
they read. 


1 
Elsie’s Magician. 


** A captivating little tale.” 





By FRED WHISHAW. 
—To-Day. 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW. BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


6s. The Girls of Mrs. Pritchard's School, 
With Ten Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 

5s. A Modern Tomboy, 
With Eight Illustrations by Chas. Pears. 

3s. 6d, Petronella; and The Coming of Polly. 


With Six Illustrations by W. Rainey. 
Buster Brown and His Resolutions. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“« Buster ” having carried out his resolve to make Americans laugh, has now 
come over to experiment on the British Public. He is succeeding all along the 
line. 


The New Adventures of Foxy Grandpa. 
3s. Gd. net. A Humorous Coloured Picture Book. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh and London, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


RHODESIA is making up for lost time with commendable 
rapidity, if reports of rich discoveries go for anything. A 
few weeks ago it was a discovery of a banket formation any 
number of miles in length; now it is an alluvial field of 
enormous area that has turned up, just when the banket 
excitement was becoming a bit of a chestnut, near Victoria, 
in Southern Rhodesia. The announcement of this piece 
of good fortune is official, and appears to have been made 
public by the company with exemplary promptitude, and 
is it most devoutly to be hoped that it will pan out as well 
as the preliminary examinations indicate. Sceptics, of 
course, are asking ugly questions as to why all these fat 
things in Rhodesia have wasted their sweetness so long on 
the desert air, seeing that the country has been scoured 
from end to end for gold, or anything else that could justify 
the flotation of a company or two; and it certainly is a 
little strange, but let us hope for the best, for “the poor 
abuses of the time want countenance,” and if only Rhodesia 
has succeeded in producing a real workable alluvial field, 
the discovery will go far to solve many problems. 





The political atmosphere of Rhodesia could not fail to 
be immeasurably improved by the development in its 
midst of a goldfield suitable for the operations of 
the individual digger, instead of companies with 
big capitals, such as are required for the exploitation 
of propositions whose wealth lies, or is supposed to lie, in 
depth, and wants expensive plant and development work to 
coax it out. The speculative public, of course, has 
already discounted the effects of these benefits 
pretty fully by putting a pound on to the price of Chartered 
shares, thereby increasing the capitalisation of the com- 
pany’s prospects by a cool six millions. The buying has 
been decidedly wild during the last few days, but they say 
that the Kaffir market has made up its mind to put 
Chartered up to 3, and will not be happy till it has done 
so. If it does, it will enable a few patient holders to 
get a little of their own back. 





New York has been feeling the effect of the universal 
gold hunger, and has lost some of its buoyant financial 
gaiety owing to the spectacle of big shipments of that 
metal to Paris and Cuba. Unfortunately for itself, Wall 
Street has been playing a game that it could not afford to 
keep going long; it was so cocksure about the prosperity 
that was about to blossom like the rose in all departments 
of American industrial activity that it set to work to buy 
up all the American securities that were for sale all over 
the world, with the natural result that, instead of being able, 
as usual at this time of year, to replenish its gold store in 
exchange for its cotton and cereal crops, it now finds the 
exchanges strongly against it, owing to its heavy purchases 
of securities, and sees its gold taken from it to meet the 
indebtedness so created. Hence Wall Street is somewhat 
crestfallen, and its depression has been increased by a 
notification from the U.S. Government to the effect that it 
will, early next year, call in a large amount of its deposits 
with the New York banks. Money has already hardened 
appreciably on the other side of the Atlantic, and looks 
like being dearer still. It is, perhaps, interesting to note 
that the International Mercantile Marine Company, more 
often dubbed by a profane public the Morgan Combine, 
has received a certain amount of speculative recognition 
during the last week or two, its shares being bid for owing 
to the settlement of the Atlantic rate war. It is pleasant 
to remember what a fuss the foundation of this prepos- 
terous concern caused among our naval experts of the 
Blue Funk school, as Mr. A. J. Wilson calls them, and 
how everyone said that it would wipe the British mercantile 
flag off the seas, and so on. 


Fogs and gales and snowstorms have played the mischief 
with home railway traffics, and the market has suffered in 






consequence: then the Metropolitan Company has been 
making a fresh issue of £750,000 Convertible Preference 
stock, and though it was taken up readily enough, the 
market was not exactly cheered by this reminder of the 
necessity, which all the railway companies will have to face 
sooner or later, for further borrowings, involving further 
charges ranking before the Ordinary stocks. But this 
necessity for fresh capital does not only affect the home 
railway market, though it is, perhaps, mofe glaringly ap- 
parent there owing to the sins of the overfed past, when 
the railway companies relied on a constant supply of 
money, easily and cheaply raised, for the provision of 
requirements which ought to have been made good out of 
revenue account. It may be said that in every department 
of financial activity the same need is pressing. The 
municipalities, both local and colonial, are hungry for 
loans; the Colonial Governments perhaps even more so. 
A week or so ago the West Australian Government 
placed an issue of £500,000 short-dated bonds; now the 
Province of Ontario has just been raising the wind to the 
tune of no Tess than £1,200,000 in six-months’ bills, 
placed at 4 per cent. discount. These things, of course, 
were done privately or, in the case of the Metropolitan 
Railway, by an appeal to shareholders, and another issue 
which has been arranged behind the scenes was that of 
some Debentures, made, or about to be made, by the 
South Geldenhuis Deep Gold Mining Company, which has 
placed £500,000 Five and a Half per Cent. Debentures, 
thereby causing some heartburning, for the Debentures 
were convertible into shares at 3 any time within the next 
four years, and as this option is supposed, from the cheer- 
ful look of the Kaffir market, to have a considerable pro- 
spective value, it is urged that the shareholders, who have 
so long gone without dividends, might have been offered 
a share in the jam that is spread on the issue. The 
Welgedacht is another South. African company which is 
raising more money; it, however, is proceeding by means 
of an issue of shares. As for issues made in the old- 
fashioned way by advertisement, they have been still very 
shy, but the Southampton Harbour Board is issuing 
£250,000 Four per Cent stock, of which £135,000 is 
taken by holders of existing mortgages and the balance 
is offered for subscription. A small issue of Prior Lien 
bonds was also offered to the public by the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway of Canada. 





Business all round has been quiet throughout the week, 
being checked to some extent by interruptions in com- 
munication, but markets had a very good tone, and more 
hopeful views were current again with regard to monetary 
prospects and the possibility of getting through the year 
without a rise in Bank Rate. It is generally believed that 
the Directors of the Bank will not move if they can possibly 
help it, but whether they will be able to help it is a matter 
as to which I am very sceptical. 
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